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AOV ERTlSEMENT. 



The author has three objects in view, in presenting the following pages 
to the public at this time. 

1. He hopes that, when the excitement which was gotten up against 
him by the chief men of the Conference shall subside, and the members 
generally have time to examine the whole subject, free from the influence 
which was thrown around them at the time of the trial, by the united zeal 
of the leading members of the Conierence, they will come to a difibrent 
conclusion from what they did at the time, and will be prepared, by the 
next Conference, to vote a removal of his suspension. 

2. He wishes the Christian public to be made acquainted with the facts 
in the case, that they may form their own judgment. He cannot but hope* 
that they will come to a different conclusion fi;om what the Conference 
did; and, if so, extend to him that christian sympathy which his peculiarly 
trying situation calls for. 

3. He desires that the public should be acquainted with the true 
issue; that aboUtian, and only abolition, and ABOLITION continually, 
was at the bottom of the whole prosecution, notwithstanding other reasons 
. were given, and abolition disavowed. £. SMITH. 

Pittsburgh^ Augnst ^th^ 1841. 
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In giving a history 6f my late trial, before the Pittsburgh Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by which I was suspend- 
ed from all official relation to that church, two other cases, which came 
before the Conference before mine, must be noticed, to enable the reader 
' to see the true spirit which influenced the whole transaction. 

The first is the case of Rev. R. Hopkins. When his name was called, 
I rose, and stated that I had some things againsft him; that he had treated 
me unbrotherly; that he was my Presiding Elder the last year^ and that, 
at the second quarterly meeting, he appointed me to preach on Saturday 
night. After I had finished my sermon, he rose, and charged me with 
misrepresenting the sermon he had preached in the morning of that day, 
and then, and there, in the public congregation, passed some severe cen- 
sures on the sermon I had just preached. That when he returned to his 
lodging, he spoke of me, and the sermon, in the most disrespectful terms; 
said, from what he had heard, he had thought I was a pretty good preach- 
er, but if that sermon was a fair specimen of my preaching, I was a very 
poor preacher; charged me with being persofial; that I intended some of 
my remarks for him, but said I had mistaken my man; that, like a tooth- 
less old dogy I might slaver on him, but I had no teeth to bite him. — 
These things were said in the presence of two or three brethren. That 
he came to my room the next morning, and charged me with person- 
ality, which I denied. He charged me with saying certain things of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which I told him I had not said, or at least 
had not intended to say; for I did not believe such things could be said 
of that church in truth, and would not tell lies on any person or thing. He 
informed me that I must stay from the sacrament of the Supper of our 
Lord, or he would, for he could not go to the holy communion with me; 
that I held tlie love feast, which he did not attend. When this was over, 
he came to the house and preached, but did not let me luiow that I might 
take the holy communion with him^ until after he was done preaching. I 
had agreed, before we parted, to let him attend the sacrament, and I 
would stay away. 

I plead .that it was unbrotherly for a Presiding Elder to treat one of the 
preachers of his district in this manner, and that the Conference was 
bound to disapprove of such conduct; for if Presiding Elders were 
allowed to trea{ their preachers in this way, they would soon be looked . 
on no longer as brethren beloved in the Lord, and the spirit of union 
and brotherly love would soon cease to exist between them and the 
preachers. 

He admitted the truth of my statements, substantially, and plead 
justification on the ground of the extraordinary character of my sermon ; 
but said he had not said that I had misrepresented his sermon, but that I 
had done his sermon injustice, because I had not quoted all he had said o 
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erobTBced by my quoiations, and ihat what 1 had quoled ww 

I make a different impreMion from what it did in the c<Hinec- 

it. This waa the only objection he made to my statement. 

lat I said in the sermon, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 

as the wotI^; Ihat it tolerated pride, vxn-UUy pomp; and 

ordained and sent men to preach the gospel with their hands 

ood up to the elbow^ ; and that slavery was a worae crime 

3r tolerated by the Church of Rome in her dark ages. 

re the things which be plead in justification, and said that he 

had taken back to me what he had said in the old dog compflrison, but 

did not intimate that he liad taken it back to the brethren before whom be 

fiist made it, or that he had taken back any of the other disiospectful 

things which he had said about me. . 

I stated that I bed not said these things of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but that I bad said some of ibem of the general church, since the 
reformation ; and that the remark that the church was as bed as the world, 
was applied to the church before the reformation. That I had said slavery 
was a worse crime than the Church of Rome tolerated in the d«A ages. 
I further stated, that when he called on me, the next morning, I told him 
that he was mistaken; that I had not said these things of the Metbodist 
Episcopal Chuich ; and that, if the persons who heard the sermon under- 
stood it as ho did, I would admit that I might have said them, and would 
then say I had not intended to say them ; for I did not believe them true 
in relation to the Methodist Episcopal Church, except in the case of 
slavery; and that though he had taken back his old dog comparison to 
me, he had not to tliem to whom he made it in my absenca, nor any of 
the other disrespectful things which he said at the same time. 

He called on Mr. Charles Chapman, of Cadiz, Ohio, as a witness. — 
He testified in the clear, and bore the Rev. H. out in aJt he said of my 
sermon. [See his testimarty on my trial.'] I called on the Rev. A. Rich, 
who traveled with me the last year, and who was admitted into full con- 
nection and ordained Deacon at the Conference. His testimony accorded 
with my statement respecting the sermon. \See hit teatimoay on the 
trial.'] This was all the testimony in the case. I was allowed to read 
the following certificate, but the Bishop would not admit it as testimony: 
"Whereas the Rev. E. Smith preached a sennon, on the Saturday 
night of the lirst quarterly meeting, held the present conference year, in 
the town of Cadiz, and the second quarterly meeting for Cadiz circuit, 
to which the Presiding Elder, the Rev. R. Hopkins, took exceptions, from 
the pulpit, in the public congregation, tbe same evening, when be rose to 
close the meeting, in which he charged brother Smith with misrepresenting 
his (Hopkins') pervious sermon, and passed some decided censures on 
brother Smith's sermon in other respects; and whereas intimations have 
been given that objections will be made to brother Smith, on account of , 
said sermon, at Conference, we therefore feel it to be our duty to say that 
we were present, and heard said sermon, and did, and do yet consider it 
one of the best sermons we have heard brother Smith preach; and we 
heard many speak of the sermon in the highest terms, nor have we beard 
any one who heard the sermon speak of it in any but terma of commen- 
dation. 

" We did consider tbe censures of brother Hopkins wholly uncalled for, 
and very censurable, and his charge of misrepresenting his previous 






49eHnoii wholly iuijttst. And we further testify that many were greatly 

dissatisfied with brother Ifopkins^ course. 

Signed, JOHN DAVIS, Lbadbr, 

WM. BOYCE, do., 
JOHN CROZIER, do., 
(iBO. WALLER, do., 
JAMES DAY, do. 

« Cfldfz, Jttty 6<*, 184L" 

Let us examine this testimony. On the side of the accused is the 

^.evidence of Mr. Chapman, and no other. His, and his alone, is all that is 

j^ on that side: for the statement of the accused cannot be considered as 

evidence. Mr. Chapman was a stranger to most of the Conference, and 

> no attempt was made, at that time, to invalidate his testimony; so I will 

^ let it stand as credible. On the side of the accuser, there was, first, the 

N evidence of the accuser; for the prosecution was a church matter, in 

^ which the accuser was a competent witness. This point was settled on 

0- my trial. Brother Hopkins, my accuser, was permitted to testify against 

me, and his testimony recorded. True, he was my Presiding Elder, and 

was to watch over me as one of his charge, and to bring me to trial, if I 

did any thing requiring it. And I was one of the preachers of his district, 

and was to watch over him when he was in the bounds of my charge, and 

,to bring him to trial, if he should do any thing requiring the same. [See 

Discipline, cli. 1, sec. 19, p. 65.] I was as much bound to report him to 

Conference, if he acted improperly, as he was to report me. We stood on 

the very same ground. My testimony was corroborated by that of brother 

Rich, and both were greatly strengthened by the certificate of the five 

class leaders, which I was permitted to read; for^ if their statement be 

true, that the sermon was well received, not only by them, but ail they 

had heard speak of it, it was next to impossible that it could have been 

such a sermon as brother Hopkins made it to be, by the testimony of Mr. 

Chapman; and who could or did doubt the troth of this certificate, on the 

points it specified ? So that it is clear that brother Hopkins utterly failed 

to sustain the ground of his justification. The testimony of his only 

witness was contradicted by the testimony of the accuser and brother 

Rich, and farther discredited by the certificate of the five class leaders. — 

Nothing could be more evident, unless self-evident, than that brother H. 

failed to m^ke out his plea of justification. 

Now let us look soberly at this case. I plead that I had not given any 
just provocation in my seniion, and this plea was supported by my own 
testimony, the testimony of brother Rich, and the certificate of the five 
leaders, and brother H.^s plea of provocation thus destroyed* But I fur- 
ther plead, that, if I had preached as he said I had, his conduct was 
highly censurable. He ought not to have censured my sermon in the 
public congregation, nor charged me with misrepresenting bis sermon. 
That, had I been guilty, as he said I was, other steps ought to have 
been taken. That a Presiding Elder was surely highly censurable for 
speaking of one of his preachers in terms of great disrespect, saying. In 
the presence of others, that he was a very poor preacher, and comparing 
him td a toothless^ sJcmering old dog^ and refusing to let the preacher in 
charge of the circuit go to the holy communion with his Presiding Elder, 
(though he did not persist in said refusal,) when the preaclier was in good 



standing, and free from charge. That if lliese things were to go unre- 
proved, we had surely fallen upon evil times. That I hoped the 
Conference would look at the case dispassionately, and not let their 
opposition to Abolition influence them to set a precedent which might 
be dangerous, and that some of them might be brought to feel hereafter. 
That my love' to tlic Church and the cause of Methodism had influenced 
me to report and prosecute this case. That I felt, and felt deeply too, 
for the church, and did hope that tlie Conference would look at this case 
apart from me. 

After I had closed, brother Hopkins retired, and the Conference passed 
his character approved, without one word of censure, or one expression of 
dissent from his course. Indeed, most of the leading members of the 
•Conference evinced a very sensible delight, in having the privilege of 
{passing his character as they did. 

The decision on this case showed how th^ Conference was prepared 
<o act when abolition had any connection with their action. For I cannot, 
«ven for a moment, think that the Conference would have let brother H* 
or any other Presiding Elder pass without severe censure, had any but an 
abolition preacher been tlius treated, or even an abolitionist who had been 
has active in exposing the criminal servility of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to <Uhe sum of all villanies,^' A^nerican Slavery; and I think my 
readers will fully agree with me in this opinion. ' 



The second case was that of Rev. J. Drummond. He had pub- 
lished a piece in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, of January 20, 1841, 
of which I complained, as being unkind and unjust. Brother Drummond 
was not then at the Conference. When his name was reached on the 
examination of character, I made the above complaint, and his case was 
laid over until my character should be examined. I informed the 
Conference that I had intended to have a private interview with brother 
D. before bringing the matter into Conference, but was disappointed in 
not meeting him at the Conference, and therefore had to present it without 
such interview. Br^tlier C. Cooke remarked, very significantly, that the 
Conference would be able to determine whether brother D. had done me 
injustice after the examination of my character. He doubtless knew that 
there were then charges in the hand of my Elder, that, if sustained, would 
clear brother D. The following is the article of which I complained : 

" For the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

« PHILOSOPHICAL PLAGIARISM. 

^Brother Cooke,' — Two rare productions lie upon my table, portions of 
which bear so strong a resemblance — nay they actually correspond so ex- 
actly, word for word, and comma for comma, that I deem them on that 
a,CC0unt alone worthy of a brief notice. One of these works is styled a 
"Philosophic Grammar,'' the other a "Philosophical Grammar:" the form- 
er was printed in Philadelphia, in 1827, and the latter in Pittsburgh, in 
1835, and the title pages give us the names of William S. Cardell, as the 
author of the former, and £. Smith, as the author of the latter. Now, that 
the world may know how nearly alike the works of Philosophers may be, 
even when they dwell upon opposite sides of the Blue Ridge, and flourish 
(eight years apart, permit me to give in the columns of the Advocate a few 
ea^tracts from the works of these very celebrated Philosophical Gramma- 



Tians. And first, let us notice their introduction, in doing which, I wilt 
try to ^^extenuate nothing, nor set down aught in malice." 

Cardell in 1827. Smith in 1835. 

^'Reason is the distinguishing ex- " Reason is the distinguishing 
cellence of man, and language the excellence of man, and languagd 
means by which its operations are is the medium, through which its 
performed. How important must be operations are developed. How 
the instrument on which so many important then must be the instru-> 
millions depend, in all the transac- ment on which so many millions 
tions, and all the social enjoyments depend, in all the transactions of 
of life.'' this life." 

"If the system of teaching in Ian- "If the classification and principles 
guage hitherto pursued is false in its hitherto pursued, are founded in er- 
essential principles, it is of great im- ror, it is of great importance, in a 
portance, in a national point of view, national point of view, that they 
that it should be set aside. In such should be lafd aside. In such an at- 
an attempt, many opposers, must of tempt many opposers must be ex- 
course, be expected, both from the pected ; some from prejudice of in- 
prejudice of inculcation, and from culcation, and others from the still 
the still stronger motive of direct stronger motive of direct self-interest, 
self-interest." — "On the other hand, On the otherhand, a portion will cer- 
a portion will certainly be found, tainly be found, who are disposed to 
who are disposed to act in the spirit act in the spirit of candor and free in- 
of free investigation, and who will vestigation ; and who will consider 
consider it a more important question it a more important question, wheth- 
whelher proffered opinions are true er professed opinions are true or 
or false, than whether they are new false, than whether they are n^w or 
or old." old." 

"Limited, therefore, as the circu- "Limited, therefore, as the circuia- 
lationof this volume may be, it will tion of this volume may be, it will 
doubtless meet with two sorts of doubtless meet with two sorts of 
readers. Some will examine for readers. Some will examine for 
themselves, whether its statements themselves, whether its principTes are 
and deductions are just. They will founded in truth, and its deductions 
either detect their fallacy, or will fairly drawn. They will either de- 
^ candidly adopt them, if they find tect their fallacy, or candidly adopt 
them correct. Others will only in- them, if they find them correct. — 
quire whether the ideas advanced Others will only inquire whether 
agree with what they have been told the ideas advanced agree with what 
before, or have read in supposed or- they were told before, or read in 
thodox books. These persons are not supposed orthodox books. These 
expected to reason; but to denounce persons are not expected to reason, 
the work, as a matter of course, when but to denounce, when they sus- 
they suspect it to vary from the dog- pect it to vary from what they take 
mas of those by whom they are led." for true." 

"If the principles here faintly "If the principles here faintly 
sketched should be found incontro- sketched should be found incontro- 
vertible, the last resort of opposition vertible, the last resort will be to say 
will be, to say that they are unim- they are unimportant, and that the 
portant; and that the former manner former manner of teaching will an- 
of teaching will answer as ' well, or swer as well, or even be more easy 
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even be more easy for learners to for learners i<$ coMpreheftd. Why, 

comprehend. Why, in language in language more than in any other 

more than any thing else, should er- science, should error be plainer 

-, ror be plainer than tnAhf or how, than truth? Can pewersions pro- 

' on any subject, can a volume of non- mote « knowledge or form a body 

entities and perversions form a body of useful instruction? Sudv in- 

of useful instruction? Such incon- consistencies would at on<ie be re^ 

sistencies as would, at once, be re- jected in every other department 

^ected in every other department of of tuition. Why then retain them 

tuition, it is hoped mil not be retain- in language which is the ineti ument 

ed in language, which is the instru- of ali.^^ 

mentof all.^' 

"Whatever is opposed to philoso- '^Whatever is opposed to philoso- 
phic correctness, will prove as mis- phical correctness, will prove as mis- 
chievous and inapplicable in prap- chievous and inapplicable in prac- 
ticoy as it is incongruous in theory/^ tiee, as it is incongruous in theory.^ 

The above extracts are all taken from the introductions of these authors, 
and I believe I have not failed to give, even the commas, as given by them. 
Similar extracts might be given ftom the ^body of each book. Take for 
instance the following:-^ 

^^The presentations of material ob- ''The presentations of things, and 
jects, and the perceptions drawn from the perceptions drawn from them, are 
them, are naturally divided into three dTivided into two classes, 
classes. 

^4. Entities or Mi^s individu- ''1. Entities^ or things^ with the 
aUy considered and to which nouns* qtudities^ reatricHonSj comparisons 
are applied. 2. C&mparisons or and reUuions which things, as such, 
the rdaiions which things, as such, profess in themselves, or bear to each 
bear to each other. This class of other. 2. Actions, motions, inJUt- 
perceptions is the foundation for ences, or changes. These two clas- 
words of descn^piion and specifica- ses, alike in nature, in thought, and 
^an, caXleA odfectiDes. 3. Actions, in speech, itiseparably depend on 
fnoHons, or dumges, expressed in each other, and it is needless to say 
language by veHfs. These three which is the least, or the most im- 
cmaes, alike in nature, in thought portant.^' Page 64. 
and in speech, inseparably depend 

on each other, and it is needless to I 

say which is least or most important.^ 
Pages, 74, 75. 

^^The objections which have been ''The objections which are or can 
or can be o&red against the activi- be ofl^red against the activity of four 
ty of four thousand English verbs, thousand English verbs, appear when 
appear when brought down to their brought down to their specific state- 
specific statement to be reduced to ment, to be reduced to three. 1. 
three.^^ — ^^'1. The «t^€cte of verbal The subjects of verbal affirmations 
affirmations are inanimate matter, are inanimate matter, and therefore 
and therefore cannot aei, 2. The cannot act. 2. The ideas, denoted 
ideas denoted by the verbs do not by the verbs, do not amount to ac^ 
amount to action, perceivable, real, lion perceivable, real, or fully im- 
or fairly implied. 3. The verbs plied. 3. The verbs have no recip- 
have no recipient oto^^ expressed iento2^*ec<5 expressed or understood, 
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6r necessarily understood,, and are and are not capable of being explain- 
not capable of being explained as ed, as signifying any effh:t8 or infiu- 
signifying any resulting effects. ences which affect objective words. 

"The fallacy of the above propo- "The fallacy of the abdve propo- 
sitions, and the theory founded up- sitions, and the theory built up9n 
on them with their consequent er- them^ with tlieir consequent errors 
rore in practice, it is hoped may be in practice it rs hoped^ may be satis- 
satis&ctorily explained. The caus- factorily explained. The Causes of' 
es of these errors are inattention, these errors are inattention, either to 
(either to the definite meaning of the definite meaning of terms ,^ to the 
terms; to the science of physical and science of physical and intellectual 
intellectual nature; as connected nature, as connected with speech; or 
iitrith Speech; or to the proper appli- to the proper application of words to 
cation of words to things, in the things, in the special cade;'' Page 
special case.'' Page 84. 64*. / 

"Now, Air. Editoif^ can any man, after reading the above,'dpubty tbat'the 
junior Philosof^ical author copied from Mr. Cardell? And yet^not one 
.word of the above has he mark^ as a quotation, nor has he intimated, in 
any way, that the language is not his own^ And what is still more aston- 
ishing, afler giving to the world as his own, the language of another, he 
has the extreme modesty to accuse a whole "^nfte" of authors of— what? 
Why of nothing lei&s than PLAGIARISM ! ! ! Hear what he 3ays upon 
the 48th page of his hi^y celebrated work : — "f wish to say, once fo* afl, 
that Mi^. Murray, and* the numerous tribe of grammarians belonging to 
the Murray school, are mere plagiarists^* Yes, he can accuse k muAb 
*^tnbe^^ and even italicise th^ word which points out their siri, and at thfe 
same timej take paragraph after paragraph frdm another author, and insert 
them in his idtrodudtioli as dfiginal matter. It is said to be oiie d^i^icd 
<>f a thief, to cry **stop thief,^ in order to eststple detection; bnt we are not 
to suppose that a phUosopkical mind will ever come down from its lofly 
eminence to practice such low cunning. Our authoir, however, had an 
^'inalienable right" to choose his own rbethod of "jumping into fame,*^ 
iuid ah enlightened public will know how to appreciate his extraordinary 
Work. James Drummonit. 

^'Cafkbridge, December SUt, 1840.^ 

Some friend gave brother D. information of the complaint, ^nd he 
came iminediately to answer to it. He plead that the sitdation Of his 
&mily required bis attention at home, and asked the Ccmference to take 
up his case before my character was examined, which waS done. He 
appeared before the Conference as a concessionist* He. confessed that, 
in the pieces which he had extracted from the Grammars above mention- 
ed, he bad left out several commas, and I think he said that he had left 
out the article ^ in one place. He then. With great display, made his 
acknowledgments for these errors. But farther than this, he denied doing 
me any injustice. The whole of his pretended concession was nothing 
but a burlesque played off before the Conference, which many of the 
leaders seemed to enjoy very much. I called on the Rev. Mr. M'Cron, 
and Messrs. M'Pherson and Simpson, as witnesses. Of the first of these 
gentlemen 1 had no knowledge, until the moment of my trial. Their 
testimony was not taken down by the Secretary, as the complaint against 
2 
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brother D. was not, I suppose, thought serious enough to require such a 
course. I called on these witnesses afterwards, and they gave me the 
following, as the substance of their testimony. 

, ^ Dear Brother^ — ^The following is, as nearly as I can now remember, 
the substance of my testimony. 

<< Respectfully and afl^ctionately, JOHN MACRON. 

<< I4 Your Grammar and Mr. CardeiPs do not possess as much similarity 
as the Gi^immars of the Murray school do to each other, in language or 
arrangement, — 2. A writer on grammar is piesumed to have- studied 
variouii systems of grammar before he becomes an author oirtbat subject. 
In studying those systems, not only the principles, but the ideas, which 
were most approved, would remain fixed in the mind; and not oaly 
the ideas, but, by association, the very language in which those ideas were 
presented, would also be cherished in the memory; so that, if the lan- 
guage were well chosen in the studied original, the writer would, in many 
ca^es, pen down the very words of the authors whose works were bis text 
books of study. This would be done, in all probability, . unconsciously. 
I therefore believe that it is almost impossible to write a Grammar, with- 
out being similar to the audiors extant, in idea, and in ]anguage, in many 
instances. PiUsburgh. August 4, 1841.^' 

<< Brother Joseph MTberson stated, on the trial of the Rev. James 
Drummond before the Pittsburgh Conference, on the complaint of the 
Rev. £. Smitlj, for a piece which Drummond published about his Gram- 
mar^ that he (MTherson) had both seen and taught Mr. Smithes Grammar; 
that he was also acquainted with Mr. GardelPs Grammar; that Smithes 
Grammar differed more from CardeU^ than Rirkham^s, R. C. Smith's, 
and some other Grammars, did from Murray's; that the general arrange- 
ment was very difl^rent, and there was also a difference in the principles. 
Smith's Grammar gave the verb but two moods, while Cardell's gives it 
three; tliat Smith's Grammar has aduominal or adjective phrases^ com- 
pounded, for the most part, of a preposition and following noun. This 
was a principle not noticed by Cardell, or any other grammarian he had 
seen; that Smith's Grammar gave no cases to nouns, but treated them as 
agents and objects; and the nouns put by other granunarians in the 
possessive case, Mr. Smith classes with adjectives, or, as he calls them, 
adnouns. 

^^ The above is the substance of the testimony I gave before the Con- 
ference. J- M'PHERSON. 

« Pittsburgh, August 2, 184 1 ." 

[Mr. Simpson promised to give a statement of his testimony in writin^^ 
but had left the city before the writer called on him for it, and as the 
printer had this part of the work in type, he could not wait until it could 
be gotten. But his testimony corroborated the testimony of the other 
two brethren.] 

Brothers M'Pherson and Simpson ard both teachers, and have followed 
the business of teaching for years. 

The^ books were produced as evidence in the case. I called the 
attention of the Colfiference to the following points of difference. 1. My 
Grammar had five parts, while Mr. Cardell's and othc?r Grammars had but 
four. The part of my Grammar liehich was not in others, was Othoepy, 
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This I had made the first part. This part contains a classification of all 
the letters of the alf^abet, and notes the difl^rent sounds ef the vowels, 
and when they have tlieir different sounds; and also their mutations and 
elisions; together with the changes and elisions of the sounds of the con- 
sonants, and rules for dividing words into syllables, and determining the 
place of the accent. So that an acquaintance with this part of ray book 
would enable a person to divide words into syllables, locate the accents, 
and mark ttie sounds of tlie letters to agree with Walker^s Dictionary 
—do these things just as they are done by Mr. Walker, 2. That I contend 
for only two primary parts of speech, nouns and verbs, while Mr. Cardell 
admits thre^, noun^, adjectives, and verbs. 3. That I give no cases to 
nbuns, but treat them simply as agents and objects, classing what is 
called the possessive case of nouns with adnouns or adjectives, while Mr. 
Cardell retains the classification which gives cases to nouns. 4. That I 
have but two moods, the indicative and infinitive, while Mr. C. has three, 
the indicative, the imperative, and the infinitive. 5. That I had intro- 
duced a regular system of sectiohizing, similar to that in Mr. James 
Brown's Grammar, which was not in Mr. Cardell's, nor did his Grammar 
contain any thing like it. 6. That I had wholly rejected the government 
of prepositions, while Mr. C. had only doiibted it. 7. That I had intro- 
duced the use of adnominal or adjective phrases, which Mr. C. had not, 
nor had any other author I had seen. 8. That I had twenty-five rules of 
Syntax, while Mr. C. had but eight. 9. That I had rejected the article from^ 
being a separate part of speech, and had classed it with adnouns or ad- 
jectives, a thing which Mr. C. had not done; and, 10, That the whole 
arrangement of my book was different from Mr. CardelPs. I also proved 
from the book, that I had given credit for some quotations taken from 
Mr. C, and that in the first edition of my work, I used these words in the 
preface : " The author has extracted largely firom the * Philosophical 
Gramipar' of the late WUliam S» CwrdeU. Many of the quotations he 
did not find it convenient to credit, for which he makes this acknowledg- 
ment." 

I plead that the article of brother Drummond was unkind and unbroth- 
erly ; that he had arraigned me before the public for plagiarism, or literary 
theft, and that he had charged me with using the device of thieves to 
escape detection, without having said one word to me on the subject, or 
seeking any explanation of my course; that he charged me, not only with 
not giving the usual credits, but with not even intimating Uiat I had used 
language which was not my own; and that his article, as a whole, was cal^ 
culated, and evidently intended, to make the impression, that I had not 
only quoted without giving credit, but Uut the book, as a whde^ wait a 
literary tbefl, and that I had aimed to step into fame on the merits ef 
another man. That the evidence before the Conferrace not only -proved 
that my Grammar was not more like Mr. C.'s than were the numeiDua 
Grammars of the Murray school like each other, but differed very much 
more, especially in the primary principles; that I had not only given credit 
in different places in the usual way, but that I had made a general 
acknowledgment iki the preface to my first edition, which covered all the quo- 
tations whidi I bad taken from Mr. C.'s, and this acknowledgment was pub- 
lic propi^ty before the public, and that I badalao spoken of Mr, C.^s wprk 
io^ the most respectful tarms« In view of all these fects, I conlended that 
brother Drummond's piece was not only unbrotherly,aod did meinjustice,. 
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but that it contained 9tatement9 opposed to the facts in the case. I asked 
the Conference, if they could sanction such conduct in any of their mem- 
bers, pr even allow it to go unpunished, what might be the consequences, if 
preachers were allowed to treat each other in this way; and whether our 
:' periodicals should become the vehicles through which we might traduce 
the cfiaracter of our brethren ? I asked them to leave me out of view entirely, 
aifd decide the case pn its own merits. 

Brother Drunimond, in reply, contended that he had done me no injus- 
tice, and read, in justification of his course, a few paragraphs from each 
bpo)c, in whiph there were a similarity of ideas and language; but no two 
pf then^ were the sapie, except one of one sentence, and another of two, 
Wl^en these sentences were read, which was done with an air of triumph, 
tfie countenances of six or eight of the chief men of the Conference lit up 
with joy, as if they had found great spoil. I never saw any thing more 
apparent, than the joy manifested by their countenances, when any thing 
Sf^emed to bear against pae. The citizens of Pittsburgh who were pres- 
ent will fully bear me out in this remark. There, for the first time in my 
l|fe, I saw evident expression of joy, at the apparent overthrow of a min- 
ister pf the gospel, by his ministerial brethren, with whom he had labored 
and suffered; but so it was. 

He plea4 that he was justified in all he said, because he found a few 
sentences in my book which were the same he found in CardelPs, which 
I had not marked as quotations, notwithstanding the many points of differ- 
ence betw(3en our Grammars. On this he rested his justification of his very 
ii^flamtpatory and unjust article, contending that the acknowledgment I 
made in the preface to my first edition, had not beei^ seen by him, and 
therefore his conduct was not to be judged pf ip the light of that acknow- 
ledgment, nor was I to deriye any benefit from it, because it did not reap- 
pear in the second edition. 

The Conference then voted that he had done me no injustice; but that 

n the manner, in which he had done what he had, was very injudicious, or words 

to the same import; and then passed his character approved, by a vety 

strong yote, to the evident satisfaction of the chief men of the Conference. 

It IS evident, from the testimony in this case, that I proved clearly that 
brother Drummpnd had treated me very unkindly; that he had done me 
injustice, apd n^ade statements not in accordance with the facts in the 
case; and yet the Conference parsed I^is character approved, without re- 
quiring froui him any confession whatever. Can all this be explained by 
the fact that h^ is a strong opposer of abqlition ? 

I now leave my readers to judge, from all the &cts in these twa cases, 
and the decision of the Conference on them, whether the Conference has 
not given indubitableevidence that they were not prepared to do justice 
in any case in which abolition was involved. 



When my name was called, the fpllowing chafges were presented by 
the Rev. R, Hopkins, as objections to the passing pf my character. 

^^CaMzy Hartnson CourUy^ Ohio. 
^' JRee. £. Smith. — ^Yon are already aware that I take exceptions to the 
course you have seen fit to pursue the present year. Now as you have 
declined the admonitions, which I felt it my duty to give you, I hereby 
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Mrisfa to let you know that I s&all object to the -passing of your chancter 
.at the ensuing Annual Conference, for the reasons following^ to toii: 

<4. Because you denied, at the last Pittsburgh Conference, in Clarkes* 
burgh, having taken any part in the discussions of subjects and questions, 
in the Quarterly Conferences, while you were Presiding Elder, and when 
you acted as Chairman in the Quarterly Conferences of the District, (one 
instance only excepted,) when the contrary of such denial appears to be 
the truth. 

**2. Because you acted a part, which was unworthy the high character of 
a messenger of peace, in detaih'ng to brothier Holmes a matter that brother 
Tingjey had communicated to you in confidence, as the pastor of both, 
when such communication was made by a steward of the circuit,, for the 
purpose of putting you in possession of the knowledge of circumstances, 
which were deemed to have an injurious bearing on the state of religion 
Dtk the .circuit. 

"8. Because you stated in the Quarterly Conference, during the trial 
of brother Tingley upon a complaint for declining to hear you preach some- 
times, that at the time the unpleasant affair occurred between you respect- 
ing politics, when you qalled General Harrison a 'base, dirty old man,' 
you told him, Tingley, that, *if he required you to swallow General Har- 
bison, as a condition of his friendship and hospitality, you must dissolve 
partnership mfh him,^ when it appears, both f^om the testimony of Ting- 
ley and Rev. C. Thorn, that you actually said no such thing; but in the 
place of it, you d;d say, 'If i am to have your opinions crammed down 
my throat, Pll dissolve partnership,-^ with several odier expressions equally 
objectionable. 

*'4. Because you have given publicity to things respecting the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and your brethren in the ministry, which are highly 
idanderons in thefrcharacter. 

^'5. Because you published, in your own name as author, a literary 
work of another man, thus anogating to yourself the merit thact belongs to 
.another man, as well as robbing him of the profits of his labor. 

''6. Because you declared to me that you would not take an appoint- 
ment in Viriginia, if the Bishop were to send you there-— thus at once en- 
couraging a spirit of rebellion in others, and violating your own ordina- 
tion vows. 

^T. Because you manifested disingenuousness, during the deliberations 
of the late Quarterly Conference in Cadiz, in the case of the complaint 
against the Trustees, &c. 

^'These, my dear Sir, are the things which I shall present against the 
passing of your character. What estimate the Conference may place upon 
tiiein is not for me to say; if you meet and dispose of them ^irly, none 
will rejoice more than R. HOPKINS, 

Received July 5th, 1841, by K Smith. re«<,--JoHN Davis. 

When these charges were read by the Secretary, I inquired, if i had 
not a right to be tried by a committee, before I could be tried by the Con- 
ference, and read the restrictive provision which secures to every pieacber 
this right, in these words: <<The General Conferem^e shall have fuUpow* 
em to mal^ rules and regulations for our Church, under the following 
Ihofitations and restrictions, viz:^' <<d« They shall not do away the pcivi^ 
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lege ^f our mipisters or prea<^hers, of a trial by a committee, and an ap- 
peal.^^ Dis. p. 21 and 22. This provision, I contended, put it out of the 
power of the General Conference to make a law, to try a preacher before 
the Conference, without first trying him by a committee, because 
the Conference was not a committee in any proper construction. That a 
committee must first find him guilty of something censurable, before the 
Conference could act on his case. That he must go to trial in the Con- 
ference, on what was found against him by a committee. And as the Gen* 
eral Conference was the only law-making department In our church, and 
as that Conference had no power to make a law to deprive a preacher of 
the privilege of a trial by a committee, there could be no law to bring 
me to trial before the Conference, without first giving me a trial by a 
committeej for the very plaii^ reason, th^re was no power in the church 
which could make subh a law, as undeniably appeared from the discipli- 
nary restriction just noticed. 

Several of the members of the Conference contended that the Confer- 
ence had a right to try me, without sending my case to a committee fix 
trial, and insisted on having me tried directly by the Conference. The 
Conference had, before I demanded a trial hy a committee, voted not to 
send my case to a committee. But when I made my demand, those who, 
argued against sending me to a con^mittee, inquired of the Chair if he 
had ever known a preacher tried by a committee during the sitting of Con- 
ference. The Chair replied he had known it done fifty times, and that it 
bad been done by the Conference during its then present session, and 
4ecided that I had a right to be tried by a committee. The cases alluded 
to by the Chair were, 1st, the case of Rev. D. Sharp; and 2nd, the case 
of Rey. J. Philips, Rbv. Sansom and others. In the second case, the com- 
mittee reported no cause of action, and the case never came before the. 
Conference. The same thing occurred at theprevious Conference.-r- 
Cburges were there preferred against the Rev. C. Thom^ by Mr. Charles 
B> Taylor, of Pittsburgh. This caise was referred to a committee, which 
reported no cause of actipn, and the case never came before the Confer- 
epce. So it is evident, that what some of the leading men of the Con- 
fe^noe tried to deprive oae of was what the Conference had granted to 
otheif frpqi time to time. After the decision of the Chair, the Confer- 
ence proceeded to appoint a committee of five, viz: Wm. Stevens, Wm. 
Sumooars^ J. N. McAbee, Robert Boyd, and John Spencer. But^ after 
all, it turned out ^o be a committee of preparation, and not of trial. 

When the committee met, I demanded of my accuser to define his 
charges-*4osay wh^th^rthey were for immorality, imprudence, dissemina- 
ting doct^es contrary to our Articles of Religion, or for not b^ing ac- 
ceptable to the pec^le ampng^ whom I had labored — to say what law of the 
Discipline I had broken. I made this demand on the ground that the Dis- 
cipline directed certain processes to be taken in each case, and I wanted 
to know under what head I stood charged, that I might claim the benefit 
of the disciplinary provikion made and proVMed in the case. But, strange 
to iel, this requeisi was denied me! 

My accuser contended that the committee had nothing to do with 
Ibese points; they were not to determine wihethet I was arrsigned, aooor-* 
ding^ to DiscipliBe xx vot; but their business was mmpky to prepare the' 
cdse fbr the Ckmfeience, and the Conference couM determine these 
poials when the case came before them: The Rev. R. Boyd thought 
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that the charges ought to be defined, and placed under the proper heads, 
and if it then appeared that I had not been arraigned according to the 
law in the case, the charges ought to be dismissed; but a majority of the 
committee thought differently; and though the committee was appointed 
on my demand to be tried first by a committee, they proceeded oh the 
ground that they were simply to prepare the case for the Conference. — 
Thus, failing to get the charges defined, and i^ced under the proper clas- 
sifications of the Discipline, I presented to the eommittee, at their next 
meeting, the following objections in writing: . 

Objbction 1. Because he (the Rev. R. Hopkins) has been, through the 
past year, admonishing me for my abolition mo^ments, as will appear 
from his letters to me; and he assigns, in his declaration to his B^R ef 
Charges^ as a reason ibr bringing them, that 1 had declined these admo- 
nitions, and then lays iaa Bill of Charges, containing things for which he 
never gave me any admonition, and has left out of the charges the greats 
est, yea all, the matters for which he had seen cause to admonish me, as 
his letters will clearly show, and brings charges on the ground that I de^ 
dined receiving his admonitions, but not for the things of which Ihadbeen 
admonished, but for things, to which I had no knowledge there would be 
objections, nor even heard an intimation of complaint, until I received 
the charges, on the 5th inst., two days before I left home for Conference* 
Objection 2. Because the first charge relates to a matter now one year 
cM, and comes under the first or second questions of Chapter 1 Section 
19 of the IKsclpline, which provides for the trial of a Traveling Preacher, 
and is either an immorality or an imprudence. If the first, I ouj^t to have 
been called before a committee, as the Discipline directs, and, if found 
guilty, suspended to the ensuing "Conference; and if an impropriety, my 
senior in office, who is my accuser, ought to have rq^hended me: but 
neither of these was done: I never heard of this charge until the fifth of 
the present inst. And as my Elder has neglected his dut^ — has notpro- 
ceeded as the Discipline directs, in cases of Immorality, (if this be an im- 
morality,) I object to his now taking the advantages of his own neglect of 
duty. And if the charge be an impropriety, I cannot answer to it, because 
the previous steps pointed out by the Discipline have not been taken, and 
my accuser is die person whose duty it was to have taken those steps* 
Obj£ction 3. I object to the second charge, because my Elder reprehen- 
ded me for this charge, and I have not since committed a second ofience, 
and because I was not guilty of the things for which he reprehended me, 
and told him so at the time, and as my acccuser himself placed it under 
the head of impropriety, and dealt with me accordingly, and as I have not 
committed a second oflfence, I claim to have been dealt with as the 
Discipline provides, and that no ferther proceedings are authorized or lawful. 
Objection 4. I object to the third charge, because the discrepancy 
which my accuser proposes to prove between my version of the unpleas- 
ant affair which took place between me and brother Tingley about Gen. 
Harrison, is eith^ an imoiprality or an impropriety. If the first, I ought to 
have been called before a committee, and tried at the place where 
the alleged ofience was committed, and where I cquld have had it in 
my power to obtain the witnesses necessary to my defence, seeing the 
time was sufiicient, as the occurrence took place more than two months 
before the sitting of this Conference. And if the second, I ought to have 
been reprehended ; and if a aecond otibiice did not occiir^ no farther steps 
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ate allowed; but I have never beeo spoken to on that point, and ckin^ 
that the Discipline does not authorize the placing of oiy character 
in jeopardy before the Conference, in the present state of the case.' 
Objection 5« I object to the fourth charge, because it is so iudefinite 
that I could not possibly prepare to meet it.. The charge is slander^ but 
neither the iimey places nor slanderous wordsj are given, and all ought to 
have been given. It was impossible for me to know what was, tp be 
brought against me in this running charge, and Fcould not prepare to rebuty 
or explain away, what might be brought^ and therefore object to going to 
trial on this charge.'^ 

Objection 6. I object to the fifth charge, because the alleged offence 
is a public matter of six years standing, and } have neither been before i^ 
committee, nor reprehended; and ray character has passed the CoHfer- 
ence approved five times since it was committed, and publicly knowub 
Objection 7. I object to the sixth diarge, because the offence cannot 
be considered an immorality; and if it be an impropriety, the' Discipline 
does not allow it to come before the Conference as a first offence, but as 
an ofience which the senior in office failed to cure, by administering a 
second reprehension in the presence of some other jbrethren. But the 
charge does not claim to be a second offence; and therefore, the Discipline 
does not allow it to come'before the Conference. 

Objection 8. I object to the seventh charge, because it is so vague 
and indefinite that I could not possibly fM'epare to disprove it, not being 
able to learn from the charge wherein I had acted disingenuously « 

Dear Brethren, these are .the objections which I file to the charges pre- 
ferred against me by Rev« R. H6pkins. I hope you will weigh them^ 
and I cannot but think, that your love ft>r the Discipline and safe prece- 
dents will determine you at once to sustain them. £. SMITH; 
PiUsbt^gh^ July 20ih,lMl. 

The following are the provisions of Di^cfpfirie Onr which' these objec-- 
.tibns were founded. The reader will see that the provisions of the 
Discipline shut out all the charges, but the fourth and Seventh, and theser 
were shut out by common sense, common ^'us^ice, and all law; and, con- 
sequently that these charges were entertained in violation of Disci[^ine,' 
law, and justice. . » 

^^Questian. 1. What shall be done when an elder, deacon, or preacher 
is under report of being guilty of some crime, expressly forbidden in th^ 
Word of God, as an unchristian practice, sufficient to exclude a person' 
from the kingdom of grace and glory? 

^^ Answer, Let the presiding elder, in the absence of a bishop, call'a^ 
many traveling ministers as he shall think fit, at least three: and, if possi- 
ble, bring the accused and the accuser face to face. If the person be 
clearly convicted, he shall be suspended from all official services in the 
Church till the ensuing annual conference ; at which his case shall be fully 
considered and determined. But if the accused be a presiding elder> 
the preachers must call in the presiding elder of the neighboring district, 
who is required to attend and preside at the trial. 

If the accused and accuser cannot be brought face to face, but the 
supposed delinquent flees from trial, it shall be received as a presumptive 

*Thi8 objection, when presented to the committee, ended with the words 
"yea, refuse;'' but 1 lefl out these words when I presented it to the Conference . 
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ptooFof fuiU; and oftt of tbe iiioatb of two or thiee witaeases be shall be 
condemnecl. Nevertheless, oven in that case, the amiQAl conference shaU 
veeonttder and determine the whole matter. 

^^Afidif the accused beasuperannuated preacher, living out.of the bounds 
of the conference of which he is a member^ he shall be held responsible 
to the annual conference within whose bounds he may reside, who shaH 
have power to try, acquit, suspend, locate, or expel lum, in the same man- 
ner as i f he were a member of said conference. 

*^Qm9lion 2. What shall be done in c^8e»of improper tempers, words, 
ol* actions? 

** Answer, The person sooflfendtsg shall be reprehended by his senior in 
office. Should a second transgression take place, one, two, or three 
ministers or preachers axe to be taken as witness. If he be not then cured, 
he shall be tried at the. next annual conference, and, if found guilty and 
impenitent, shall be expelled from the connection,, and his name so ro^ 
turned in the Minutes of the conference.^^ 

The committee declined considering these objections^ and still persist* 
ed in the course previously taken, at the instance of the prosecntor, that 
they were not to try the case, but to prepare it for tbe Conference. The 
committee at their first meeting voted to take up the charges one by one, 
and the followigg testimony was given before the committee, and heard 
there in evidence, and the following minnte of business reported to the 
Conference. 

. ^Notes of Proceedings^ (marked No. 1.)— '^he committee to whom 
was referred the case of brother Smith met, and after prayer, proceeded to 
business. The seven objections to the passing of Wotber Smithes char- 
acter, presented by his Presiding Elder, brotiiw Hopkins, were then read, 
and the committee proceeded to consider them. Broths Smith deaiedi 
that brother Hopkins ever admonished him. A motion to take up the 
charges one by one, and consider them, prevailed.^' After the commit- 
tee had proceeded for some time, taking testimony on the first charge, 
which testimony I do not notice, because the first charge was not proven, 
and not sustained by the committee, ^'On motion, the Secretary^' (biotii- 
er Cox) ^'was excused from taking down any c^ the testimony given in 
writing, or by .the members of t& Conference. After this, several wit« 
neases were examined on the firat chaq^e, viz: Bev. Kinnear, Wenich, 
Athey, Mc Abee^ and brother John Davenport, of Bamesyille, Ohio ; Bev, P. 
Cook had been examined before the above resolution was passed. Them 
were the witnesses on the first charge. 

^The second charge was then read, and the committee proceeded to 
consider it. Because of the absence of one of brother Hopkins^ wit noas e e, 
this charge was laid over, and the committee proceeded to the cenmdera- 
tion of the third objection* For the same reason, the consideration of 
this objection was postponed. The fourth objection was abo laid over, 
until the desired witnesses can be procured. The fifth objection was ta- 
ken up and considered. The sixth objection was taken up, and the charge 
admitted by E. Smith. The seventh objection was taken up, and while 
the matter was under consideration, the committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chairman. 

<^The committee again convened, and after prayer by brother Sum- 
men, it proceeded to business. The fi>ufth objection was talran up. — 
Sister Knox was introduced as a witness, by broUier Hopkins. 
3 
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* 

Qtte^ion, (by H.) — JM you ever hear brother Smith say any thing 
slanderous of the Methodist £pi8opal Church? 

Answer, — I was impressed with the idea, that he represented it as a 
fallen church. He represented the Methodist Episcopal Church as not 
pogressing — while it prospered in one place, it receded in another. 
One place, in particular, where there had been a flourishing society, them 
is now a mission. He compared the Methodist Church to the ancient 
church, which has so declined, that where it once flourished, missionaries 
are now sent. She is of impression that Smithes discourse was intended 
to injure the Methodist Church. 

Q. — After that noted sertnon in Cadiz, did you ever hear any person 
speak in praise of it? 

A. — ^No, but I heard many say they were grieved at the expression, that, 
the church was no better than the world; and the people understood the 
Methodist Church to be meant. 

Q. (by Hopkins.)' — Did you ever hear any person disapprove of my 
remarks, at the close of his remarks, (sermon.) 

A .^-Only one, and she had not been present on the occasion. 

Q. (by brother M^Abee.) — ^How many persons did you hear speak of 
that sermon. 

A. — I cannot tell, but a number.'' 

^ Brother J. Knox, (Rev.) a witness on the same point. 

Q. (by brother Hopkins.) — Did you ever hear brother Smith say any 
thing slanderous of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Jl. — / did once, 

Q. — What were the words. 

A, — Smith said the Methodist Church Aa<2 not advanced in piety since 
the days of Wesley ! ! 

Q. (by brother Summers.) — Where did you hear this? 

A. — In Cadiz. 

Q.— When? 

A. — Some time last fall.'' 

''Brother Chapman, a witness on the same charge. He says, he heard 
Smith state that the Methodist Church was worse than the world, and had 
not increased since the days of Wesley, and worse than the Rotiaaa Catho- 
lic Church, in the dark ages of the world. He recollected he (Smith) 
said the Methodist Church. These things were not all said at the same 
time. 

Q. (by Summers.) — When was that sermon preached? 

A. — ^I think it was at the second quarterly meeting for the year. Smith 
gave, as his reasons, that the Methodist Episcopal Church tolerated Sla- 
very, Tobacco, and Tea. 

Q. — Did he not say, that the Methodist Church tolerated a baser sin 
than was tolerated by the Church of Home in her darkest ages? 

A.— He (Smith) did. 

Q. — Did he, or did he not say, in that same sermon, that he heard a 
preacher of high standing say, that he did not care what people wore, so 
their hearts were chang^? 

A. — He did. 

Q.-^^Was not this circumstance referred to, as a {uroof that the church 
tolerated pride and worldly pomp? 

A.— Yes." 
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^ Brother Janiwy) a witness on the same charge. He saysi he met 
with brother Smith in Freeport^ and heard^Smith say he believed our 
Presiding Elder (brother Hopkins) was a slaveholder in heart. 

Q. (by Summers.^ — Was it in public, <Nr in private? 

A, — In private; tnat is, in the presence of a few persons.^' 

^< Brother Hopkins presented newspapers, Zion^s Watchman, of October 
10, 1840, and October 24, 1840. Bro. Hopkins declined the prosecution 
of the 2d and 3d charges.^' 

The following is the report of the committee: 

'^Rbpoet. — The committee appointed to prepare the case cf brother 
E, Smitfi for the action of Conference, beg leave to report as follows: 
They have had the subject under consideration, and> examined the evi- 
dence. Brother Hopkins presented objections to the passing of brother 
^mith^s character. These objections he presented, not as an accuser 
proper, but as an c^cer in the. church, and acting on her behalf. The 
£rst objection being taken up, it appeared in evidence, that though brother 
Smith had more than once taken part in discHssions, as Presiding BIder, 
during the year ending 1840, in quarterly meeting conferences; yet, as it 
also appeared in evidence, that hie had not said, positively, he had only 
once taken part in discussions of this kind, but that he did not recollect 
having done so more than once; therefore we conclude there was nothing 
like an intentional departure from truth proven in the case. 

<<The second and third charges were not prosecuted. There was there- 
fore no evidence before the committee respectuig them. 

*.^The fourth objection brother Smith declared he would not meet, be- 
cause of its inde&iitenesa: of course, he did not examine witnesses rela- 
tive to it; Witnesses were, however, examined on the other side^ that 
is, on the part of the church. From the nature of the ca«e, we think this 
is a point that oug^t to be brought before the Conference. The evidence 
in the case is at hand. 

^As to the fifUi objection, it appears, that there i$ not evidence to prove 
that brother Smith ^^published as author a literary work of another man.^^ 
Nevertheless it appears, from the clearest evidence, thai brother Smith did 
publish a book, in which he made many large extracts from another book, 
for which he gave no credit. 

<<The fact contained in the sixth objection, brother Smith admitted. 
The Conference can decide as to its character. 

^In regard to the seventh objection, no proof, authorizing the action of 
the opmmittee, appeared. 

Signed, <'WM. STEVENS, 
WM. SUMMERS, 
I. N. M'ABEE, 
ROBERT BOYP, 
''PUtsburghy Pa., Jidy 20th, 1841 . JOHN SPENCER." 

There is something truly smgular in this report. The committee call- 
ed themselves a committee to prepare the case for the Conference. But 
in what pfaaracter.did they act? 

The first diarge they reported could not be sustained for want of evi- 
dence. This was trying, not preparing. 

The fourth they reported to the Conference, without either trying or 
preparing it, farther than to report the evidence of the prosecutor, and 
(hat I lefused to meet it on the ground of its indefiniteness. 



The tizlh charge the report admitted,«iid referred to the Gonftrenoe, for 
the Conference to decide its character. 

On the seventh, they say there was ^'no proof authoiizing the action of 
the committee.^' This was surely a queer matter. Here was a charge 
against a preacher that could not be acted on for want of ^'proof The 
committee gave evidence that they were not circumscribed in their pow- 
ere. They tried some of the charges, prepared some for the action of 
Conference, permitted some to be waived or withdrawn, and yet, with aH 
this latitude, they could not act on this seventh charge. They could neith* 
er condemn, acquit, nor yet prepare for the action of the Conference, nor 
even refer it to the Conference unprepared. Now, why could they not 
actt If there was not evidence to condemn me, or require my case to 
be reported to the Conference, they ought to have acquited me. This 
would have been acting on the case; and this they were bound to do, in 
absence of evidence to condemn or to require farther inquiry. The only 
way that Ix»m account for this part of the report is this: the committee 
mast have taken the ground, that I was bound to prove myself clear. — 
This I did not do, and as nothing was proven against me, they coald 
neither acquit, nor in any way condemn me. This is surely a queer 
thing. 

There is one particular that I will notice here. After the close of the fiist 
session of the committee, I informed the prosecutor, that if he would pros- 
ecute the first and second charges, which bad been laid over for the want 
of a witness, during this firet session of the committee, that I would have 
to produce testimony tiiat would involve the Rev. C. Thorn, and I think 
I said something about involving brother Tingiey, his principal witness, 
en these charges, on account of whose absence he had them laid over; 
but of the last I will not be positive. To which he rej^ied, that if brother 
Thorn had done wrong, he would have 1o answer for it, or ought to answer 
for it; that he would prosecute the charges if brother Tingiey ^ould come: 
bat this was the end of prosecmting these charges. Bro. Tingiey came be- 
fore the committee, reported, and was at Conference at least one day; bat 
still these charges were not prosecuted. Lest my readers may think I said 
thtsforeflfect, I willgive the case which I said would involve the Rev« 
C. Thorn. In the month of January last, Mr. A. M'Collough, of the town 
of New Athens, Ohio, a member o^ the Presbyterian Church, brought a 
charge against Mr. William Wiling, of the same place, for violating his 
contract with said McCollougb, in the case of a house which he, the said 
Welling, had sold to the said M^CoUough; and for making false statements 
about the same. This charge was sustained by the committee, and brother 
W. expelled from the cbiurCb. He appealed to the next Qr. Conference, 
and the Conference reversed the action of the committee, and thus cleared 
faim. Aaron Richards, a member of society in good standing,* and formerly 
a class leader, was called as a witness before the committee. He ga^e 
testimony on several points, bat his evidence on one point was what in- 
volved brother Thorn. He testified, that Welling ^^stated that he was 
building the house in which he now lives for brother (Rev.) Thorn, and that 
Thorn said, if he, Welling, wanted funds, he would advance them ; that he. 
Welling, could get the house built for debts due him, and get tlie money 
from Thorn for it when done. Witness afterwards asked Rev. Thorn. 
Thorn seemed agitated; said he had been asked that question firequentfy 
' since he came to town; said that the house was not for him ; that nothing 
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liad wet been taid to \»m on the subject." When brother Welliag^s case 
eame before the Quarterly Conference, the Rev. Thorn was introduced 
as a witness by brother Welling. He had been notified to attend befo^ 
the committee, but did not. The following testimony will show what he 
testified before the CSonference : '*We, the undersigned, being called on 
1^ Dr. E.Thomas, to give a statement of brother Thomas (Rev.) testimony, 
in the third Quarterly Meeting Conference for Cadiz circuit, for the year 
now closing, in a case of an appeal of William Welling respecting tlie 
testimony of Aaron Richards, on the trial of said Welling before the 
committee, do hereby testify, that, to the best of our recollection, brother 
Thorn stated as follows: — After naming brother Richards, he said, ^at 
that brother's testimony I am utterly astonished, for I most unhesitatingly 
declare, that I never had any conversation with that brother, either jiro or 
can^ on the subject,' meaning the purchase of a cerU^in lot and the build- 
ing of a certain house, in the town of New Athens, by Mr. Welling, which 
was reported to have been bought by said Welling for said Thorn. 

Signed, ''JOSEPH DICKERSQN, Stewawd, 

JAMES DAY, Leader, 

WM. BOYCE, do., 

GBOIIGE WALLER, do., 

JOHN DAVIS, do. 

^Cadiz, Ohio, JidpKHk, 1841 .» 

The testimony of brother Thorn in the Conference, as appears from the 
above, was that he neter had any conversation with brother Richards on 
tiie subject; of this he was very positive, and consequently his testimony or 
brother R.'s must be incorrect, for they were both positive. 

The following affidavits of brother William L. Robison and Mr. Alex- 
ander M'Collough will show how the matter stands between brother 
Richards and the Rev. Thorn. 

'' West Cheater, July 9, 184L 
"The following is a statement of a conversi^tion which took place in my 
ishop, some time in the^ spring or summer of 1639, between brother 
Aaron Ridiards, and Rev. Charles Thorn. Brother T\)am was sittiag 
in the shop when brother Richards came in; brother Richards remarked 
that he was glad to see him, or that he had wanted some conversation 
with faim for some time, relative to a matter, which there appeared to be 
<son8id€nible excitement about; and he would ask him (bro. Thorn) a civil 
question, and wished a civil answer. Brether Thorn answered him affir- 
mativeiy; he, Richards, asked him, whether brothet Welling was not 
buildiBg the house, that he, Willing, was then building, fi^r him, (brother 
Thorn.) Brother Thom^ first reply was, to know of him, Richaras, why 
he ^us made such inquiry, for he. Thorn, had been asked that question 
by some others that day; and I recollect particularly, that brother Thorn 
stated, that he had been asked that question by brother (Dr.) Thomas. 
Brother Richards then stated, that brother Wm. Welling had stated, that 
lie was. building the house for hhn, (brother Charles Thorn.) Brother 
Thorn then answered negatively — ^that there was no such understanding 
between him and brother Welling — ^nor neidicr could brother Welling 
have drawn such conclusions from any conversation that they evei^had; 
■and brother Thorn further stated, that he never had been consulred on 
the matter; and brother Thorn further stated, that all the conversation ever 
he and brother WelHng had on the subject of building vras, that he was 
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al)Ottt to purchase, a lot, and bMiid in Athens, but that he was afraid be 
might be trammeled for want of some funds; and that he, brother Thorn, 
told him, if he run short, it was probable he could let him have some — 
but as for any such understanding, that the house was for him, there was 
none, and that we might contradict it, if we heard it further asserted. 

The foregoing, is the principal part of the conversation, I have recol- 
lection of, relative to the house matter, between brother Richards and 
brother Thorn. WM. L. ROBISON. 

The State of Ohio, Tuscarawas county, ss: 

Before me, the subscriber, an acting Justice of the Peace, within and 
for said county, personally appeared William L. Robison, who, being 
duly sworn according to law, depose th and saith, that the aforesaid writ- 
ten statement is the amount of a conversation, which took place, in his 
hearing, between 4^aron Richards and Rev. Clmrles Thorn. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 12th day of July, 1841. 

WILLIAM L. ROBISON. 

JosEFH Lannino, Justice of the Peace. 

New Athens, Ohio, August 18, 1841. 
I was present, when a conversation took place between Rev. C. Thorn 
and Mr. Aaron Richards, and have seen Mr. Wm. L. Robjson's state- 
ment, on oath, bearing date July 9, 1841, and say that I recollect all that 
Mr. Robison has stated, except the part about Thorn furnishing Welling 
money: my recollection of that part is not clear enough to state. I went 
with Mr. Richards into the shop of Mr. Robison, where Mr. Thorn wasj 
and took part in the conversation. ALEX. M'^GOLLOUGH. 

State of Ohio, Harrison county, ss. 

Personally came before me, the undersigned, (President of 
the town of New Athens,) the above named Alexander 
M'Collough, who, being duly sworn according to law, saith 
that the above statement, by him signed, is true. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 18th day 

of August, 1841. JNO. G. M'COLLOUGH, 

President of the Incorporation of New Aliens. 

' ' ' ' . 

I intended to show, by these testimonies, that the Rev. T. had testified 
positively that a thing never did take place, which really had taken place, 
as proven by two witnesses, both members of the ^hiirch, and men of very 
fair standing, and since sworn to by another gentleman. So that, to say 
the least of it, he (the Rev. Thorn) had not the right kind of memory for a 
witness, and hence his testimony ought to be received with great caution. 
This was what I intended by these testimonies, and I leave the reader to 
judge how far the facts in the case do not justify calling in question thut 
brother's memory, as a witness against me. 

The other charge, which was not prosecuted, charged me with telling 
to brother Holmes what Brother Tingley had communicated to me in 
confidence about Holmes. I denied that Tingley had toid me in confidence, 
and contended that no person had a right to communicate such a thing in 
confidence, and that one could not be bound to keep, what another had 
no right to tell. The matter was this : brother Tingley said to me shortly 
after I came to the circuit, that Joseph Holmes, a member of our churchy 
has taken a false oath ; and it's no.slander tasay so, for it was extra judicial,- 
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and B, person who takes such an oath cannot sustain an action for slander 
against another for sayiag such an oath is false. He farther stated that he 
would feel bad to see Mr. Holmes come into the meeting house in Cadiz. 
I went to see brother Holmes, to inquire into the matter, and if there 
appeared any just grounds for the accusation, to deal with him in the 
church. But when I made inquiry into the case, I became fully con- 
vinced that brother Tingley was mistaken — that there was no foundation 
for the charge, and did not institute any proceeding in the case. I 
informed brother Tingley that I had seen brother Holmes ; that he had given 
me satisfaction; that I was convinced that Holmes was innocent; that what 
he had done was done in good faith, and gave brother Tingley my reasons 
for so thinking. Tingley then so qualified what he had previously said, 
as to take back, in my judgment, the accusation. He claimed to have 
told me in confidence, and said he had told no other person, except some 
of his own family. This was the first I heard about confidence.. Brother 
Holmes wished me to proceed against Tin^ey for slander; but as Tingley 
hsid taken back what he had said, and claimed to have said it to me as his 
preacher, and to no other person, and that he had not intended to say 
brother Holmes had done what he did, knowing that what he testified was 
not true, I judged that there was. nothing that required him (Tingley) to 
be brought to an account, and so informed brother Holmes. This is a 
concise statement of the matter on which brother H. founded his second 
charge. And brother Tingley was his witnesif to prove that I had be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in me. Now, I ask, has any steward of a 
circuit, by virtue of his office, a right, privately and confidentially to slan- 
der any member of the church to bis preacher, much less an old and 
highly respectable brother, as is Col. Holmes? And is a preacher highly 
censurable for inquiring into reports such as the one under consideration, 
when coming'from highly respeclable sources? If so, I confess I have 
misconceived the duties of a minister. But I was prepared to prove that 
brother Tingley had told this same matter to another person, and thUt he 
did not wish it kept a secret, and thus expose the dishonesty of this 
charge, and also of Mr. Tingley, for he understood, doubtless, what was to 
be proven by him, for the charges were in his hand writing; and it is fair 
to presume that he gave the prosecutor what he would testify on this 
point, and that the charge was formed in view of his testinoony, thus given 
beforehand. But I was prevented from so doing, by the prosecutor not 
prosecuting the chaise. The following is the evidence which would have 
]^ced this charge, and Mr. Tingley, the witness , in their true light: 

'^To all whom it may concern, — I do hereby testify, that in a conversa- 
tion between nie and brother Tingley, on the subject of the oath which 
brother Josej^ Holmes took, respecting the political party to which Gen. 
Harrison formerly belonged, Tingley said that he believed that Holmes 
had testified to what was not true; that che did not wish the matter to 
be a secret; he wanted the people to know that it was not true. He 
did not speak of it as a matter which he desired to have kept fropfi brother 
Holmes. This conversation took place a few days before the last annual 
election* Signed, JOHN DAVIS. 

^'Cadizy July Sih, 1841." 

When the Conference took up the report of the committee, I again pre- 
sented the objections which I had presented to the committee, \se^ 
.OhfecHonSfpage 15,) and insisted that they be considered, and proposed 
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to ptove all I had iet out in thoie objections. I fiirtiier phai that the 
due forms of law were for the security of justice, and that justice could not 
generally be secured, where the forms of laws were disregarded. That^ 
as a Methodist minister, I had a right to be tried by the Oisctpline, and 
that the provisions of the Discipline would exclude the charges brought 
against me by my Presiding Elder. This I could prove, if the Conlereucv 
would hear my objections. That I claimed the forms of law, made and 
provided by the Discipline, as th9 shield by which my character might be 
protected against prejudices, which might be created for a special purpose. 
That if what I demanded was denied, I could hope for nothing, bat to* 
become a victim to the prejudice which had been gotten up against me 
on account of my anti-slavery principles. And that what I asked was not 
asked as a favor, but demanded as a right, secured to me, as a Methodist 
minister, by the Discipline of the church. But the Conference paid no^ 
attention to my objections, and ordered the trial to proceed, without in* 
quiring for one moment, whether my objections were well founded or not^ 
or whether. I was brought to trial as the Discipline directs. I then 
insisted, that my objection to the fourth charge, one of the charges whick 
the committee reported to the Conference, be inserted on the record, as a 
part of my trial, which was done. When this was done, the Chatr decided 
'* that the objection could not lie until the evidence in the case wa0 
heaid.^^ This was certainly a ^ new thing under the sun.'' That the 
case must be heard in evidence before a demurrer can be entertained.. 
The case then proceeded, and m) more was ever heard of the objection f 
so it was forced out, without a hearing. The objection was in these 
words: <^ Objection 5. I object to the fourth charge, because it is so inde- 
finite, that I could not possibly prepare to meet it. The charge is slander, 
but neither the <tm«, phtee, nor sUmdenms words, are gifoen, and all ought 
to have been given. It was impossible for me to know what was to be 
brought against me in this running charge; and I could not prepare tor 
rebut,' or explain away, what might be l^ught, and therefore object to* 
going to trial on this charge.^' This objection rests on facts, which the 
charge itself establishes, ami there is not a civil court in Christendom, but 
wouM have sustained the objection, and thrown the charge out of court. 
Mr. Charles Chapman, of Cadiz, CMno, and the Rev. R. Hopkins, my 
prosecutor, were called as witnesses to prove the chaige. They testified 
^t I had slandered the church, in a sermon I preached in Cadiz. The 
instances in which I was guilty thus became specific. I then plead, that 
I could prove by twenty witnesses, were it necessary, that I had not said 
what these witnesses testified against me, and asked to have this part of 
the case put off, until I could get my witnesses; said, that had my accuser 
specified in the charge, what he now specified on evidence, that I could 
and would have disproved what he and Mr. Chapman testified. But ae 
that had not been done^ and as I had no means of knowing what would be 
brought against me in this running charge of slander, and therefore could 
not prepare to meet it, I claimed a right to hav^ this case put ofi^ on the 
gronnd that I had evidence to prove what was then specified was not 
true; but all to no purpose. The trial was forced on. If the records of 
civil, or ecclesiastical courts note such another instance of manifest 
injustice^ I am not in possession of the feet. To reflect, that a body of 
ministers, claiming to be the followers of Mr. Wesley, and to be raised 
op by Providence ^^ to spread scriptural holiness through these lands,^. 
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should, in thelight of the nineteenth century, be guilty of such an high 
handed act of oppression and injustice, must surely be afflicting to every 
pious mind;* but more deeply so, to the members of our own church. To 
think that men, capable of such an act, are to stand as a mouth for God, 
and as guides to his children, through this world of sin and danger, afflicts 
the writer more, an hundred fold, than the disability and disgrace Which 
the Conference inflicted on him. 

The following evidence, given before the Conference, together with that 
presented by the committee, naakes up the evidence in the case. 

" Several numbers of Zion's Watchman were presented, and communi- 
cations, and parts of communications, (as marked,) signed by E. Smith, 
read therefrom in evidence. Brother Hudson, a memoer of the Confer- 
ence, denied the truth of the statement touching the origin of a certain 
resolution in the Bishop's Council, marked No. 1, in a number of Septem- 
ber 5, 1840; he said it was not true. Brother J. Monroe said, as far as 
his recollection went, it was not true. Brother J. G. Sansom said, that 
no such resolution had been gotten up in the Bishop^s Council. Brother 
Brock unier said, he seconded the resolution brought forward by brother 
Hudson in Conference; but that there was no agreement in Council, and 
no appointment of the men to bring it forward. These were all members 
of the Council. Brother Hudson said, that the subject was talked of in 
Council, and that it was thought necessary; that some action of Confer- 
ence was important, to prevent brethren from rendering themselves 
xinacceptable to the people where they labored.^' 

This part o£ the prosecution requires some special notice. Here are four 
witnesses, one after another, called, and their testimony recorded, before the 
accused or the accuser asked one question; the reader cannot but be struck 
with the striking contrast, between this and the rest of the testimony ; and why 
this difl^rence is, he will be at a loss to imagine. The facts are these : while 
the secretary was reading some of the above extracts from Zion^s Watch- 
man, I stepped out a minute, and when I returned^ the secretary had 
finished, and brother Tliomas M. Hudson had tlie floor, and a copy of the 
Watchman in his hand, which contained my article on the gag resolution* 
It seemed that brother H. had volunteered to prosecute this part of the 
charge, and if possible convict me of falsehood, a thing which the charges 
before the Conference did not contain, and which my accuser did not see 
cause to bring against me, though all the facts were as well known to him, 
as they were to brother H., for he was also a member of the Council at 
the same time; but it seemed necessary to array the influence of this 
popular member of the Conference against me, and his zeal was so great, 
that he drove on through his own, and the testimony of three other wit- 
nesses, before I could make a stand against him, so much as to ask one 
question. I at length succeeded, and the following examinations of these 
same witnesses took place. 

" Question, (by brother Smith.) — Was the Council of the opinion that 
Something should be done? Answer. — There was no opinion of Council, 
as such, given in the case. Q. — Did any member say that such a measure 
should 910^ be brought forward? A. — Do not recollect. Q. — Had the 
conversation in Council any itifluence in originating the measure? A. — 
I do not know that it had. I had previously talked of the expediency of 
such a measure to the brethren. Q.. — What do you mean by official in 
Council? A. — There was no vote nor definite arrangement; there was 



no understanding as a settled matter. Q> (by brother Holmes.)— Is it 
common in Council to talk over matters as we do in Conference? A. — 
It is. Q. — Was there any motion made on this subject? A. — No. 

^^Brother J. Monroe, as a witness, was called. Said he had no recol- 
lection of any such motion, nor of the appointment of any two brethren to> 
bring it forward in Conference. The first place he saw the I'esolution 
was in Conference. Q. (by the Bishop.) — Was it before or after the 
conversation in the Council, that you saw the resolution? A. — ^I think 
after. Q. (by brother Smith.) — When the subject was conversed on in 
Council, was it the opinion of the Council, that such a resolution ought 
to be brought into Conference? A. — Can not tell; do no recollect any 
such agreement. Q. — Did you hear any opposition in Council to it? 
A. — Do not recollect any. 

'' Brother J. G. Sansom, as a witness, was called. Said he was a 
member of the Council at the time the subject was talked of, but has no 
recollection, that any two members were appointed to bring forward a 
resolution. Q. (by brother Smith.)---Was there any oflfcial opinion given T 
A. — ^I do not recollect any such opinion from the Council oflScially. Q. 
— Was there any opinion expressed? A. — ^There were opinions express- 
ed by several, but what they were I do not recollect. Q. — Did you 
express yours? A. — ^I have no recollection that I did, Q« — ^Do you 
remember any other person to have given his opinion? A. — I do not. 
Q. — ^Was the resolution brought into Conference, before or after the con- 
versation in Council? A. — ^i am under the impression it was after. Q. 
(by brother Drummond.) — ^Dld you attend generally the meetings of 
Council? A. — ^I did perhaps attend all the meetings. Q.—Was there 
any decision, we will or we will not bring the matter inta Conference f 
A. — ^I know of none. 

^'Brother Brockunier was called as a witness. Q. (by brother Smith.) 
— ^Was the subject talked of in Council? A. — ^It was. Q. — ^What point 
of understanding did the Council arrive at? A. — There was no definite 
point fixed upon. Q. — ^Did it appear to be the opinion of the Council 
that some measure ought to be brought into Conference to prevent aboli- 
tion action? A. — ^I so regarded it, without an exception, that something 
ought to be done. Q. — ^Had the conversation in Council any influence 
on you in seconding the motion? A. — No. I thought something ought 
to be done before I came to Conference. Q. — Did you not understand, 
that the measure would meet with the support of the members of Council 
in Conference? A. — ^No. I did not so understand. Q. — ^From what 
you lieard in Council, did you not expect the members of Council would 
support the resolution? A. — Of course I did. Q. — ^Was not this resolu- 
tion written and handed round among the members of Council before it 
was brought into Conference? A.-J do not know; never saw it until it 
was handed me for my signature. Q. (by brother Monroe.) — ^Did you,, 
in our Council consultation, suppose we were acting in good faith, as- 
Methodist preachers, or were we disposed to persecute abolitionists in 
forming a gag law? A. — ^To the former part of the question he answered 
yes. To the latter part no. Q. (by brother Hudson.) Where did we 
come to an iinderstanding abbut the resolution? Was it in Council, or in 
the Conference room? A. — ^In Conference. Q. (by brother Smith.) — 
Where did you first understand that a resolution would be offered. A. — ^I 
first understood that a resolution would be offered by some one in the 
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Council. Q. (by brother Ooston.) — ^Did you understand that such a re* 
solution would be presented before the Conference? A. — ^I do not know 
that I did. 

<' Brother G. S. Holmes was called as a witness. Q. (by brother 
Hudson.) — ^Had you and I any conversation on this subject before Con- 
ference? A.— We had a year before, and at the Cadiz Conference: about 
the commencement of the session, perhaps, you showed me a draft of the 
fesolution: I inquired of you afterwards, if such a resolution would be 
presented, and you thought it vyould be. Q. (by brother Smith to brother 
Hudson.)-— Did you give the Council to understand that you would bring 
the resolution before Conference? A. — ^I did not ; of that I am positive. 

" Brother Hunter was called as a witness. Q. (by brother Hudson.) — 
What do you know of the origin of this famous resolution? A. — ^Brother 
Hudson and I roomed together; we conversed on the subject; he said he 
wished to introduce a resolution on the subject; asked me to drafl it. I 
did so, in my lodgirig room. Q. (by brother Smith.V— Did brother Hudson 
inform you that the subject had been talked of in Council? A, — He did 
not. Q. (by brother Hudson.) — Was the resolution called by brother 
Smith the ' Gag Law^ the same that you drafted? A. — I think it is. It 
is substantially, if not literally. 

'^ Brother Abraham Rich called as a witness. He said he heard the 
sermon alluded to in the complaint, preached by brother Smith. Had 
heard it twice or ^rice before; differed but little; thought it a good 
sermon ; thinks so yet. Q. (by brother Smith.)^ — Did I say the Methodist 
Church was as bad as the world? A. — You did, not, to the best of my 
recollection. Q.. — ^That the Methodist Church tolerated worse sins than 
the Church of Rome in her darkest days? x\«^-i\o, Sir: I understood 
you to mean the church in general, Q, — ^Did I speak of slavery,^ or of sin 
generally? . A. — * Crimes' was the word used. Q. — Did I speak of any 
crime as being worse, &c? A. — ^I have no recollection. Q. — ^Didlsay 
the Methodist Church ordained men, and sent them to preach, with their 
hands stained in blood up the elbows? A. — ^No, sir. You said the church 
did; but not that the Methodist Church did so. Q. — ^Have you heard the 
sermon spoken of, in Cadiz, frequently? A. — ^I have, and in other sec- 
tions, Q.— Were they hurt with it, as slanderous? A. — ^I have no 
distinct recollection that they were, though I may have heard some of 
brother Smith's enemies say so. Q. — ^How did the people receive the 
^sermon? A. — Those persons of whom I received information, as a 
general matter, received it as a good sermon. Q.-*-You have heard me 
preach often. Did you ever hear me slander the Methodist Church? A. 
— ^I did not. Q. (by brother Hopkins.)— Did not brother Smith give us 
an outline of the history of the general church? A. — ^Yes, he did. Q.-— • 
Did he not distinguish certain periods in its history? A. — Do not recol- 
lect. Q. — Did hd not treat particularly of the Methodist Church? A. — 
Cannot say. Q. — Do you recollect of his speaking of the Methodist 
Church as distinguished from the general cliurch. A.-<-Do not recollect. 
Q. — ^Did he say any thing about the Methodist Church at all? A. — Can- 
not recollect any particular expression. Now I recollect he quoted the 
expression of Mr. Wesley in reference to slavery. Q. — Did he mention 
the subject of slavery in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church? 
A. — Not separately and apart from the church in general. Q. — Do you 
recollect to have heard brother Smith say that the Methodist Church 
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tolerated a baser sin than was ever tolerated by the Church of Rome? 
A. I do not. Q. — Did you hear him say, in the same sermon, that the 
Methodist Church tolerated Prul^ and W arldly Pomp? A. — Heard him 
say this of the general church. Q. — Did you hear him say that a preacher 
of high standing, and not far ofi^ said that he cared not what the people 
wore, so their hearts were chang^sd? A. — He said he had heard of a 
preacher saying so. Q. — Did you not believe at the time he intended 
this to apply to the Methodist Church? A. — Not any more than to any 
other branch of the church. Q. (by brother Smith.) — Did I not say that 
my witness was not far off, when I said I heard of a preacher, &c? A. — 
You did, Q. (by brother Boyle.) — Did you understand brother Smith to 
have reference to a Methodist preacher, or some other? A. — I cannot 
say. Q. (by brother Monroe.) — Did you understand the general church, 
all but the Church of Rome? A. — I did. 
, "Brother I. N. Mc Abee was called as a witness. Brother McAbee said, 
when he was at the Cadiz Conference, brother J. Knox came to his room, 
saying he wanted to get a copy of the New York Advocate, containing a 
resolution passed by the New York Cbnference against abolition move- 
ments in that Conference. He said, 'we intend to put you abolitionists 
down;^ and then brother Spencer added, 'if that comes up in Conference, 
I will move to put it on the table.' Q. (by brother Smith.) — Did the 
the Council sit at father Knox's? A. — I believe it did. Q. (by brother 
Monroe.)— Did you consider brother Smith included. A. — I do not know 
that he was. ^ 

"Brother A, Rich was again called on as a witness. He said he had 
never heard brotlier Chapman (a witness against Smith) say any thing in 
brother Smith's favor, but the reverse. Q. (by brother Holmes.) — What 
is brother Chapman's character for truth? A. — I do not know much 
about his character; so far as I have known, his character for truth is fair. 
Q. (by brother W. Smith.) — Has brother E. Smith many enemies in 
Cadiz circuit? and if he has, do you know why they are his enemies, and 
how many do you suppose he has? A. — Not more than ten or a dozeUy 
probably. Because of brother Smith's controversy with brother Tingley, 
and brother Tingley 's influence, and because of his having enforced (the 
Discipline in some instances. These are the reasons of their being his 
enemies. Q. (by brother E. Smith.) — Are those who are not abolitionists, 
as welf as those who are, my friends? A. — They are. I know no 
difference. 

"Brother J, H. White was called as a witness. Q. (by brother E. 
Smith.) — Did you travel Cadiz circuit one year? A. — I did. Q. — Do 
you know brother Chapman? A. — I do. Q. — ;What is the character of 
brother Chapman for truth and veracity? A. — I do not think it good. 
Q. — Would you believe him as a witness? A. — L would not, under oath. 
Q. (by brother Hopkins.) — Was brother. Chapman a regular member of 
the church, when you traveled there. A. — ^He was. Q. — Why was he 
not dealt with in the church? A. — Because no charge was preferred 
against him. 

"Brother C. D. Battelle was called as a witness. Q. (by brother Hop- 
kins.) — What do you know of brother Chapman's character for truth? 
A. — Said he had charge of Cadiz circuit, and always believed him to b^ 
a man of truth, and never knew any thing prejudicial to bis character. 
Traveled the circuit at the same time with brother White. 
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^Brother J. C. Taylor corroborated the testimony of brother Battelle. 
Brother Jas. Drummond corroborated the testimony of the other two. 

^'Brodkr Hopkins was called as a witness. Witness says he was pres- 
ent in the pulpit with brother Smith when hopreachedthevermonsooflen 
alluded to. In the former part of the sermon, he gave a succinct history of 
^e general church. When he came down to the days of Wesley, I took 
out my pencil and paper to take notes. When he came to the commence- 
ment of Methodism, be stated that the Methodist Church tolerated a baser 
m than was ever tolerated by the Church of Rome in her dark ages. 
That the church, alluding to the Methodist Church, tolerated slavery, 
pride, worldly pomp, and poison.^ He then commenced his proof. That 

* The foUowing Btatement was drawn up, and signed, by the first signers, with 
an'intention of having it sworn to, but as I am not fond of swearing, and be- 
lieving that the statement would be believed without this, I declined having 
the affidavits taken; but the signers are ready to testify to what they have 
signed. I could have gotten more, many more, signers to this statement, but 
thought I had enough. A brother took a copv of it, and one person 
signed it, whose name 1 have not gotten: 1 left, before it was returned to me. 
The reader will see, most plainly, that what Mr. Chapman, and the Rev. R. 
Hopkins, testified against me, was positively false. I leave a Christian public 
to form their own opinion of this man, (Rev. Hopkins,) and I hope my Metho- 
dist brethren will exercise all the charity that Christianity will allow in such a 
case. The public will also see, that the Rev. A. Rich, who was asked by Dr. 
Drummond, while giving testimony, if he was an abolitionist, and charged by 
the Rev. J. C. Taylor, and Rev. R. Hopkins, with ' injurinff* or • ruining 
himself,' by contradicting his own testimony, given in the case of Rev. H., a few 
-days previous, told on evidence, the truUt, and nothing but the truth; ihough the 
Rev. M. TichHell did propose to arrest his character, before the Conference, 
because his testimony did not a^ree with what the Rev. H. said in his de- 
fence, against the complaint which I brought to the passing of his character. 

We, the undersigned,' being called on by the Rev. £. Smith, to state our 
recollection of the sermon he preached in Cadiz, on the Saturday night of the 
second quarterly meeting for Cadiz circuit, for the last Conference year, on 
the following particulars: 

1. Whether he, the Rev. £. Smith, said in that sermon, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church tolerated Kbaser sin, than was ever tolerated by the Church 
of Rome, in her dark ages? 

2. Whether he said that the Methodist Episcopal Church tolerated slavery, 
pride, worldly pomp, and poison.^ 

3. Whether he said that the Methodist Episcopal Church was as had as the 
worldj or no better than the world.^ 

4. Whether be said that the Methodist Episcopal Church ordained and sent 
men to preach, the gospel, with their hands stained with blood, ap to the 
elbows.** 

5. Whether he said that he heard a preacher in high standing say, that he 
did not care what persons wore, so their hearts were changed; and what he 
did say, on these several points.^ 

We state, on the 1st point, that the Rev. E. Smith did not say that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church tolerated a baser sin than was ever tolerated by 
the Church of Rome in her dark ages. He spoke of the general Church, and 
applied the above remark to the Protestant Church generally, and we think 
he said erifne, not sin. 

2. He did not say that the Methodist Episcopal Church tolerated slavery, 
pride, worldly pomp, and poison. He said that the general church did; and 
we understood him to include, in the general church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with the other branches of the Protestant Church. 

3. He did not say that the Methodist Episcopal Church was as bad as the 
world, or no better than the world. He applied that remark to the fHUen s^ate 
of the church before the Reformation. 
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she tolerated slavery, he quoted Mr. Wesley, where hesaya that^Americtn 
slavery is the vilest that has ever seen the sun,^ professii^ at t)ie same 
time a high veneration for Mr. Wesley^s character. As proof that^t toler- 
ated pride and i^Drldly pomp, ie stated that a preacher ofhigh standing, and 
one not far off neither, ('I see my witness in the congregation, I come out 
full on the point,^) said he cared not what the people wore, so their hearts 
were changed. Members of the Methodist Church furnished three millions 
of dollars annually for Tea^ Coffee and Tobacco. These I can demon- 
strate to be poisonous on chemical principles, but I have not time to do it 
now; and furnish only one million for missionary or benevolent purposes. 
Q«— >Did you take notes of these points. A. — I did. He also stated that 
the churcli, and 1 understood him to mean the Methodist Church, ordained 
and sent out men with their hands stained in blood to the elbows, to 
preach the gospel. In connection with this, he said the church was as 
bad or no better than the world. Q. (by brother Smith.) — Did I not tell 
you, when you waited on me, that you had misapprehended me, and that 
you had applied to the Methodist Church what I had intended to apply to 
the general church. A. — In one particular only, and that is in the 
expression that the Church was as bad as the world. Q. — ^Did I or did I 



4. He did not say that the Methodist Episcopal Church ordained and sent 
men to preach the gospel, with their hands stained in hlood to the elbows. He 
said this of the general church, not of the Methodist Church. 

5. He said he had heard of a preacher, who said he did not care what people 
wore, so their hearts were changed; but he did not say he heard a preacher say 
these things, nor did we understand that it was a Methodist preacher who had 
said these things. We did not think that any Methodist preacher would say 
such things. JOHN CRQZIER, Leaper, 

Dr. H, a. p. DAVIS, Exhorteb, M. P. C, 
JOHN DAVIS, Leader, 
SAMUEL HINES, Leader and Steward, 
ABKAHAM fiOTCE, Trustee, 
GEORGE WALLER, Leader, 
WILLIAM BOTCE, do. 
CaMzy August l\y 1841. 

Rev. Wm. Porter, (Local Preacher.) I concur in ihe firsts thirds 9Xid fifik 
particulars, with the above statement, except, that I thought he alluded to a 
Methodist preacher, for I had told him the circumstance of a Methodist preacher. 
My recollection of the second and fourth is not clear enough to state, but I did 
not, to the best of myjtecollection, hear what they contain applied to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churfn. 

A. C. Turner, Esq. I concur in the above stateipent, except the fourth 
and fifth items: my recollection as to these is not clear enough to state. 

Wm. Boyce, Jr. I concur in the first and third particulars; my recollection 
of the other three is not clear enough to state. 

Philip Trine, (Trustee.) I concur in the first and fifth particulars, but do 
not recollect the others clear enough to state, but I think that he (Smith) did 
not apply what itr contained in any of these items to the Methodist church; 
that all was applied to the general church, as was the first. 

I concur in the statement of John Crosier and others, in all but the fifth 
particular: my recollection is not clear enough to say what was said on that 
point. JAMES DAY. 

I concur in the above statement of John Crozier and others, on all the points, 
so far as they deny that die Methodist Episcopal Church was spoken of, and 
in the whole of the fifth particular. ABRAHAM DEAViS, ExHorter. 
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not say, that if the persons wlio heard me, understood me as you did, they 
misundeiBtood the meaning of the sermon. A. — ^He said something like 
it, but I think different from what he now states. I think I mentioned at 
the time, that I had taken notes of the 8ermon,and could not be mistaken.''^ 

"Brother C. Thorn called as a witness. Q. (by brother Hopkins.) — 
Did I not request you to accompany me to see brother Smith on the 
subject of the sermon? A. — ^You did. Q. — Were you present when I 
admonis^ied him. A.— I was. Q.— rDid he take any thing back, and 
manifest any contrition or sorrow? A. — ^I think not. I did not So under- 
stand it. Q. — Did 1 not inform him, I should call him to answer to these 
at Conference? A. — I think you did. Q. — Do you recollect whether I 
embraced the report he had circulated about my being a slaveholder in 
heart? A. — Ida He said he had difficulty in hearing you preach. Q. 
(by brother £, Smith.) — ^Did I admit I had said tlie things he reprov- 
ed me for? A. — ^You said but very little. I did not understand 
your admitting the charges. Do not recollect your saying he was mistak- 
en in some of them. Q. — Do you recollect my having said, he was my 
pro-slavery Presiding Elder, and my difficulties in bearing him preach 
were because he voted for the Black ReMlufion^ at the General Conference ? 
A. — My understanding is that his haimig voted for the Black Resolution 
was the ground of his having said he believed brother Hopkins was a 
slaveholder in principle. 

""Brother L. Janney was called on as a witness. Q. (by brother Hop- 
kins.) — ^Did you ever hesi brother Smith say that I was a slaveholder in 
heart? A« — I heard him say, he believed you were. 

Here the evidence closed, and brother Hopkins addressed the Confer- 
ence, in a speech of ^^ than half an hour, in which he stated the grounds 
of the prosecution. He first took special pains to imp^ss on the 
Conference the idea that he was not a volunteer in the business; that he 
felt himself impelled, by the duties of his office, to do what he had done; 
an office which, he said, he had never desired, but which he bore as he bore 
his cross, not feeling himself at liberty to refuse the one or the other. He 
next labored to impress the Conference that abolition had nothing to do> 
with the prosecution. This he stated in express terms, and gave^ as a 
proof of the truth of the assertion, that other preachers in his district were 
abolitionists, and yet he had brought no complaint against them; they 
had taken an active part in abolition movements, and no charges were 
brought against them. This was argued, and the imi»ession tried to be 
made, that he had nothing against me on the ground of my abolitionism. 

*I called on brother Thompson^ who was present, and £eard the greater part 
of the conversation. He gave the following certificate^ which fufly confirms 
what I said about the. conversation, and disproves what brother Hopkins tes- 
tified. All who know brother Thompson will believe what he certifies. 

j\tew Alexand^^ Jeffer9on Co., Ohio, August 25, 1841. 
This morning, Edward Smith called upon me to state, in writing, what I 
remembered of or about a certain conversation, between him and Robert Hop- 
kins, at Cadiz, on the 15th day of November, 1840, about a certain sermon 
Smith had preached the night before. Hopkins charged SmiUi with having a 
personal allusion to him in his sermon. Smith denied, and said you are not me 
man. Hopkins charged Smith with saying divers things against the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which reflected upon it. Smith said^ifso, I am not consci* 
ous of that: you must have misunderstood me. 

MATTHEW THOMPSON. 
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Indeed he said so, in so many words; and fartlier said, he had nothiAf 
against any man on account of his abolition principles. He said he cai^ 
not what a man was on this subject, if he attended to his work faithfully, 
as a Methodist preacher — he never meddled with any man's principles^ 
His plea was that I had slandered the church and my brethren in the 
ministry, and rebelled against the authority of the same, and thereby 
violated my ministerial vows. He plead that, admitting the articles I had 
written for the "Watchman,'' on the doings of the General Conference of 
' 1840, were even tnte — all true, they were nevertheless slanderous, a slan- 
dering of both the chutch and the Bishops, and the Conference must find 
me guilty accordingly. 

He said but little about rebelling against the authorities of the church, 
and assured the Conference, that he was not anxious as to the issue of the 
case; that he had done what he had from a sense of duty, as an officer of 
the church. He had not, by bringing these objections, bound himself to 
sustain, or even prosecute them, and had therefore waived the prosecution 
of two of the charges; and that, having done what he felt to be his duty, 
he would submit the whole subject to the Conference for their action, anid 
would acquiesce cheerfully in their decision, be it what it might. It ia 
worthy of special notice, that he did not attempt to show, in this speech, 
(and this was the only one he made, for he submitted the case without 
attempting any reply to my defence,) that one single word I had said, 
either about the church or the preachers, was incorrect, or that any thing 
I had written about the General Conference was untrtie. He specifically 
stated the ground of the prosecution thus: I had slandered the 
church and my brethren, admitimg aU I Juid said weis true. In plain 
English, I had slandered the M. E. Church and her ministers, by telling 
the truth on them. 

I then called the attention of the Conference to the matter in hand^ by 
reading the correspondence between brother Hopkins and myself. I 
noticed that brother Hopkins had stated that he had nothing against me 
an account of my abolition, and that the charges were not for abolition 
movements, but for other things. That he had stated, in the declaration 
to his BiU of Charges, that he was dissatisfied with the course I had 
taken the past yestr, and that he had admonished me for this course, and 
I had declined his admonitions, and therefore the cliarges were brought. 
But in his BiU of Charges, he left out what he had admonished me for^and 
charged me with things for which he gave me no admonition, nor did he 
ever mention them to me before I saw the objection. 

I then commenced my defence. The following is the substance of 
what I said, and the language too, as near as I can rememben 

Mr. Chairman: — ^I will first notice what has been said about me; that 
I am trying to provoke the Conference to lay me aside, that I might attend 
to an abolition agency ,\which I have accepted, and which I cannot attend 
to, while I retain my relation to the Conference. I have learned that 
these things are circulated among the members of the Conference, and 
fear they are believed by many. They were doubtless put into circula- 
tion to prejudice the minds of the Conference against me, and thus pre- 
pare my brethren, some with whom I have labored in harmony and love, 
to vote against me; and I apprehend that the device will be but too suc- 
cessful. I assure the Conference that these reports are wholly unfound- 
ed; that I have always hoped to live and to die a Methodist preacher; that 
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this vfn the utmoBt goal of all ray wiBhes for the last twenty yeaM^ and 
that it 18 still the permanent desire of my heart; that I had entered into no 
engagements which would prevent me from doing the work of a minister 
of the Gospel in the church of my choice^ in%hich I had been not only 
laboriog, but literally toiling, for the last twenty years. I will not say that 
the work of a Methodist Pteacher^ (the name by which I greatly prefer to 
be called,) has been to me a work of sacrifice, but it truly has been one of 
toil. In this work I have spent the prime of my life, the vigor of my days*. 
' My days and my nights have both been given to it. I have seen, in that 
time, more than ten thousand sinners converted to (jod, and have received 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church between six and seven thousand. 
But, Sir, it n^y considered improper for me thus to speak of myself; but 
I hope it will not be so considered at this time, when su^h efforts are 
making to disgrace me in the eyes of that church, which has received the 
strength of my youth, and induce her to cast me from her bosom now^ 
when the snows of time are whitening my locks, and the frosts of death 
beginning to settle in my bones. Why, Sir, my children in the Gospel 
are in this church. More: fifty, at least, who own me as the instrument^ 
in the hand Divine, of their salvation, are preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ in this church, and my fondest wish is to continue ^ith 
them in this blessed toil, until my Master shall bid his servant rest. But 
if I am to be disappointed in this fond hope^ I am determined that it shall 
be for carrying out the principles of Wesleyan Methodism; and if the 
Conference disowns me for this cause, I am willing to be disowned; but 
these principles shall live in my heart, while it continues its anxious beat- 
ings; because I feel fully assured, they are the principles of the Holy 
Scriptures, which) if fully embraced by my heart, and carried out in my 
life, will secure me the favor of Him, whose smiles make Heaven, and 
who will soon raise me ^ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,^' and the servant is fi:ee from liis inaster. It is true, I 
)iave been offered abolition agencies; one from the American Wesleyain 
Anti-slavery Society; one from the American and Foreign Anti^slavety 
Society; and one firom the Ohio State Anti'Slavery Society ; but I have not 
accepted any of them. I was offered, by the A. W, A. S. S,, an agency, 
JIast fall; but I informed the Secretary of that Society, that my mipisterral 
duties would not alk>w me to accept of it. I hope it will not be made a 
a gfoand of objection against me, that my anti-slavery brethren have given 
me so many marks of their confidence. 

It is known to a brother on this floor, that, a few years since, the lead- 
ers of one of the political parties waited on me, to obtain my name as a 
candidi^te for Congress, and that party was then the majority: but I told 
them I could not tbink ef any 3ucb thing. Am I now to be thought less 
of by my brethren, because I have preferred the toil of preaching the 
KOSpel to all these, and have not been -induced, by these offers of my 
friends, to leave ibe holy work, to which I believe God has called me. 
Well, if I am disesteemed, I am disesteemed; but in this '' my heart shall 
not reproach me so long as I live.^ 

My accuser told the Conference, in his opening speech, that this pror 
secution wai not for abolition. He was very careful to state this matter, 
and have it distinctly understood;^ but the following correspondence, 
which I will now read^ will place this point in its true light before the 
Cooference: 

5 ' ' 
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Septemier 9, 1840. 
. Di:i.R Brother: — A sense of duty only indiices me to drop you these 
lines, and whatever may be ^eir reception or fate^ I assure you they are 
well intended. 

Qomplaints have been made to me that you have, in one instance at 
least, delivered an abolition lecture, or preached an abolition sermon; and 
that you had made an appointment to deliver another in a short time. As 
a friend, I advertise you of the fact, that such movements give great dissat- 
isfaction to many of the n^etnbers of the church; and I advise you to dis- 
continue them. As it is not a matter that constitutes any part o^the ap- 
propriate work of a Methodist preacher, it can be dispensed with, without 
infringing the rights of any. The resolution of the Conference upon that 
8ut>ject, whid) you helped to frame and pass, should have been rescinded 
before you, of all men in the Conference, became an abolition lecturer. 

Respectfully, R. HOPKINS. 

Rev. E. Smith. 

» 

New Athens, September llih, 1840. 

Dbar Brothbs: — ^Yours of the 9th inst. is no^ before me. Ton 
inform me that complaints have been made to you, that I have delivered 
one lecture, or preached one sermon on abolitionism, and that I had made 
an appointment for another lecture. The first is true: I have delivered one 
lecture; but had not, at the time I supposed you received your informa- 
tion, made an appointment for another. But I have no disposition to con- 
ceal the fact, that I intend to promote the interests of abolition in 
every way I can, without neglecting my work. I intend to lecture, eireu- 
late books and papers, and do the very best I can for the cause of aholi^ 
iion and the oppressed. This I feel to be my duty, in connection with 
attending faithfully to the duties of my circuit; and if I hurt the feeHngs 
of my brethren, orf'give great dissatisfaction to many of the members of 
the church," I cannot help it. — ^I mast and tw7Z take my conscience into my 
own keeping. As to the resolution of our Conference, you will see ray 
views of it in the last "Watchman." 

I have carefully and prayerfully looked at this subject, and have come 
to the conclusion, that the above course is the way of duty, and trusting in 

God, I intend to pursue it. 

Yours, affectionately E. SMITH. 

Rev. R. Hopkins. 

SteubenmOe, Septembe 28, 1840: 
Dear Brother : — I received your communication some time since, but 
could not reply to it until now. The first fact I mentioned in my letter 
of the 9th instant, viz: that of your having delivered one lecture on abo- 
litionism, you admit as ^Hrue ;^ — the second is no less so, though you 
suppose the contrary; for I received my ^'information^' at the very place 
fated as the scene of your operation, only a few hours afler the appoint- 
ment had been received. You say, ''I have no disposition to conceal the 
fact, that I intend to promote the interests of abolition in every way lean.'' 
This, to be sure, is frank enough now, it cannot be concealed any longer, 
but it is extremely ill timed.' You should have made this declaration to 
the Pittsburgh Conference, and if that body had sufiered it to pass, and the 
Bishop given you an appointment with a perfect understanding of your 
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iaienUoQsiQ that particular, then^and notbefbre, could jou have unfurled 
your banner, and gone forth ^to promote'^ in good faith "the interests of 
abolition, to circulate books and papers,^' (and I will add, to put in nomi- 
nation Mr. Bimey, as the third and only suitable candidate for the Presi- 
dency, because he is an abolitionist: this I hear you did also, at the con- 
clusion of your lecture at Flushing.) But your failing to make this 
declaration at Uie time and place most proper for it, deprives you pf any 
right now to persist in a measure, the character of which you must know- 
is offensive to the Conference. The Bishop gave you an appointment 
precisely as he did others, upon principles long since settled, and well 
defined in tlie book of Discipline. You therefore was expected to fulfil 
your part of the solemn engagement to the utmost of your ability, without 
attempting any work of supererogation, much less that which is incompat* 
ible with it. The Conference confided in, and treated you as one of its 
members, possessing no rights nor privileges above your brethren in 
common. 

The right <Ho promote abolition, lecture, circulate books and pa[^rs,^ 
is disclaimed by the Conference by their solemn act, you also voting with 
the majority. Where then is your right to do so as a Methodist preacher? 
Is not the whole equal to all the parts? I say again, that the resolution of the 
Conference should have been rescinded before you commenced your 
abolition measures, ^'your views in the Watchman^' to the contrary not- 
withstanding]. To have anticipated you at the Conference, would have been 
premature, and inconsistent with that confidence in the honesty and 
integrity m each otlier, which should always characterize and distinguish a 
body of Christian Ministers. No remedy, therefore, would have been pro- 
Tide<^ more than what already existed. Had you been as honest then as 
you seem to be now, the fair presumption is that your relation to the 
Conference would have been changed, and you permitted "to promote the 
injierests of abolition^' upon other responsibilities than those of a Metho- 
dist Traveling Preacher in the Pittsburgh Annual Conference. The 
cpurse you have taken in this matter seems to me to be a direct violation 
pf the trust reposed in you by the Conference and the church when you 
leceived your appointment. I appeal to your conscience, your sense of 
bpQpr: — ^is it right for you to take advantage of the character and influence 
given you by the Conference, to do a work (rom which that very body has 
-directed you to refrain? 

Afier avowing your intentions, you proceed, ''this I feel to be my duty^ 
in connection with attending faithfully to the duties of my circuit.^ To 
do the latter, you stapd pledged to the Conference and the church: not sq 
the former — it is wholly gratuitous — it is worse— an outrage upon 
the feelings of your brethren, and an invasion of the peace, if not 
the unity of the church. The spirit which is essential to the one, 
indisposes for the work of the other. There U no concord be- 
tween Christ and BeUcd. Your language would be more forcible, 
if your lecturing, &c., were productive of good, or were indifferent 
in itself; but what shall we say when the contrary is the result? The 
same thing might be affirmed of any course which unreasonable prejudice 
mighf, dictate, or blind interest or inclination choose to follow. Suppose, 
Ibr example, you were to affirm it your ''duty, in connection with^^ your 
/'duties^ on the circuit, to preach ZlniverMoMsmf or Fant^f Wrighti^my or 
eivU politics — .^ou]d the right to do either of these things be awarded you 
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by an enlightened public? Or suppose you wer6 to commence *a course 
of lectures upon Hydraulics or Hydrostatics. This might do for a JPro* 
fessor of Natural Science; for a mere aspirant afler literary fame, to 
amuse the people with learned disquisitions upon the subject of condtiefm^ 
water through pipe9y ox weighing bodies in ^uuf^, but would not tlo so 
well for a Methodist Preacher, as sacfa. True, you might acquire the rep- 
utation of being a great learned man, whether you deserved it or not, 
but would not acquire that of a useful and successful minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You would not be the instrument of bringing many sinners 
to a knowledge of salvation, nor of pouring into the mind of the broken 
hearted penitent the consolations of the Gospel, whatever else you might 
be. Yet' this might be more innocent in its results than lecturing on 
abolitionism, circulating books and papers, while sustaining the character 
of a Methodist Preacher; for in doing the former, you would have laid aside 
this character, and descended to your proper level; but your uniting this 
character with the work of the latter scatters fire-brands, arrows ^nd death; 
amo% the people too, whose quietness and peace youhate pledged y&ut" 
self to promote^ and set forward as much as lieth in youf But for tfam 
it seems you are fully prepared, for you say again, ^\{l hurt the feefings 
of my brethren, or give great dissatisfaction to many of the members of 
the church, I cannot help it: I miust and wiU take my conscience into my 
own keeping.'^ Paul admitted and acted upon the principle of expedien- 
cy, but it seems to have no place In your creed. I regret this sentence 
on two accounts: 1. because it says nothing for the moral honesty either 
of yourself or your brethren; 2, it savors of a recklessness, as deaf to rea- 
son, as blind to consequences. Were you less a free man, when yoa 
opposed abolitionism, or before the subject was agitated at all, than yoa 
are at present? Who had the keeping of your conscience when yon 
promised to keep our ndes^ and not TMmd them? To act in aU things, noi 
according to your own tciU, but as a son in the Gospel t Who^yrbbh 
you solemnly vowed to maintain and setforward as much as Ueth in ycu 
fuietness^ peace and love, among all Christian people, and e^ediiUiy 
among them that ark, or shaU be committed to your charge? Who bad 
the keeping of your conscience, when you vowed reverently to obey your 
chief ministers, following toith a glad mind and will their gddly admo* 
nidons, submitting yourself to their godly judgrnents? When yt>u shall 
have regained the keeping of your conscience, what will become of your 
consistency ? Both, it seems, cannot reside at home. Will you commit 
the keeping of the latter to me? You shot your gun breedi foremost, and 
received the contents into your own dear self. And !f I could heal the 
wound,! should willingly offer my services. But pefhaps my ptobiilig 
process, though necessary, might not be very agreeable; but I can adopt 
no other, until the symptoms change their character. In conclusion, per- 
mit me to say, with your opinions as an abolitionist I meddle not; believe 
what you please about the abstract principle of slavery; only do not agitate 
the minds of the people— seek to save their sdulsH-and k:eep off political 
and exciting topics. Yours, as ever, R. HOPKINS. 

Rev. E. Smith. 

Rev. RoBEt(T Hopkins. 

Dear Sir: — ^When I received your letter of the S8th of September, I 
entertai|^ a thought of answering it immediately; but when i caVefullj 
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examined its contents^aad also cefleeted that it might beGome necemaiy^ 
^at dome foture day, to give our correspondence to the public">-a thing 
which I did not desire^ but I thought you did, by choosing to write to me^ 
in preference to seizing me, when you could have done it with convenience 
and ease, tny love ffor the xshurch made me unwilling that such a letter 
ishould come before the public, bearing the signature of one of our ckirf 
ministers, I therefore determined to bear the insults and imputatioin cast 
on me, and accoidingly took it to the quarterly meeting at Cadiz, aad 
ifaeie offered it to jon. But you refused to take it back; leaving me ao 
alternative, but to reply^ or, by my silefice,admit the justness of yomrchaiges* 
This I could not de; and I would have answered it immediately afba that 
meeting, but I wished to do it as dispassionately as possible* And th» 
extraordinary treatment I received from you at that time, I feared, might 
UBConfscioasIy exert some influence over my feelings, which might giv^ 
1^ my reply some uncalled for asperity. I liave therefore delayed of 
leply to ^e present time, and I v^ould delay still longer, but I desire that 
you should see my explanation and reply, before you eome to our next 
•quarterly meeting, lest the scenes of the last meeting might be acted over 
again. I have no desirei to be compared again to a toothless dd da^, who 
might slav^ on yos, but could not bite yon. Much less do I want ta bs 
informed again, by my Elder, that he would not take the hely comramuoii 
with me — ^that one of us mast stay away from this holy servicer And 
AoUgfa you took back to me, what you said in your cAd dog cow^parisony 
you did not take it back, so far as I have been able to leam^ to the 
brethren you said it to, in my absence. And though you did at last per* 
mit m^' to go to the communion with you, if was not till afler I bad attended 
to the love feast, in your absence, and heard you preach the sacramental 
:0efmon, without knowing you had changed youtrmiiid. Nor do 1 ^^sA 
my Ekler to get up, afler I am 'dome preaching, and charge me before tfas 
^congregation with misrepresenting his previous sermon, wlien I had done 
no such thing, and publicly censure ana ocittdiemniBy sermoo; and theve^ 
foi» I forward you my rejdy at this titne* 

* The first thing I ^11 notice in your letter, is what y^iu say about in]^ 
admrssioR, that I intend to promote the interests cf abdlitbnisra in eveiy 
way I can, without neglec^ng the iktties of my ciicoit. Thessl satdJ 
would faithfully perfortn, and with what time I might have over, pius w ils 
the interests of atx>litim]f. You say, ^' this to be sure is frank enough 
now, it cannot be concealed any longer, but it is extremely ill-tiHie<L 
You should have made this declaration to the Pittsburgh Conferenos^tiild 
if that body hadsuflbred it to pass^ and the Bishop given you ana^iOifilineat^ 
with a perifbct nnderstanding of your intentions in that particuhov then^ 
and not before, could you have unfurled your banner, and gooefbith td 
^promdte the interests of abolition^^ to circulate books aad papers, (and I 
would add< to put in nomteatton Mr. Bimey, as the third and ohly selt»» 
ble candidate for the Presidency, because heitsr an ab<^i<mistv' ThasI 
hear you did also, at the close of your lecture at Flushiii^.) But yeut 
failing to make this declaratfon, atthid time and place most proper for it^ 
deprives yon of any right now, to persist in a meastMre, the diwsoter of 
trhich, you must know, isofiensive to the Conference.^ 

There are three things, in this part of yonr letter, worthy of notieer L 
You think I was bound to inform the Cbnferenoe, that I if^nded to pio* 
mote the ihterests of aboBtite, and beeanse I did not, I hsv^ no nght to 
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do any thing in its favor now. The Conference knew I was an abolition* 
ist, and they had a right to expect, that I would act consistently with my 
principles. It was well known at the Conference, that the Rev. R.. 
Boyd had broken the resolution on abolition, and yet no objections wer» 
made to him on that account, if the Conference did not allow the preach- 
ers to disregard the resolution, why did they not call him to an account f 
And you know, that the New Hampshire Conference had passed a reso* 
lution allowing — ^yea, approving of the things which our Conference 
disallows; and the G. C. was asked to say that that Conference bad 
erred in so doing, and would not! And this I also know, and so did the 
abolition preachers of our Conference. Now, do you really tliink, that I 
aeted dishonestly, (for this you charge me with in another part of your 
l^ter,) in not informing the Conferenoe I intended to be consistent, and 
show my feith by my works, and just do what the G. C. allowed the 
preachers of the N. H. C. to do, and what many of the preachers in all 
th« abolition Conferences are doing, and have been doing for some yean; 
and do what 9ne of the members of our own Confermce did 8ubstantially,i 
L e., break die resolution, without one word of censure, or an attempt 
to punish htm t The Conference ought to have expected me to act as I am 
acting, unless they thought I was a poor cringing slave of popular favor. 
I cannot see that I have acted disingenuously in this matter. 

But you say, in another part of your letter: << Had you been as honest 
ikeny as you seem to be now, the feir presumption is, that your relation 
would have htea changed, and you permitted to < promote the interests c^ 
abolition,^ upon other responsibilities, than those of a Methodist Travel- 
ing Preacher, in the Pittsburgh Annual Conference.^^ This is plainly 
saying I was not hon^t thaif and only seem to be so now. How kind 
my Elder can speak! But what relation could the Conference have ghea 
me? They must have either located or expelled me, for there is no other 
way to change my relation from a tmveling preacher. And where would 
they have found Diadi^ine for either? The Conference can locate 
preachers without their consent, who have so acted, as to become unac- 
ceptable to the people amoog whom they labor. But it is not pretended 
Aat this rule applies to me. I had not so acted before the last Confer* 
enoe. This was not pretended. And had it been, the reverse could hfive 
beoft proven in my case, as clearly as in the case. of most of the preacbere 
of our Conference, > This rule did not apply to me at the last Conference j^ 
it could not have been brought to bear on me then, whatever may bec|ome= 
of me hereafier. And under what rule could the Conference have 
expelled me? Could they have done it for saying I would do, as the G» 
C. allowed the preachers of the N. H. C. to do; and as very many.c^ 
the preachers of the N. E., M., and G. Cs. are doing, and have been 
doing &r some years? Mark, I could not have been expelled for doing 
aft these brethren have done! But for saying I would so do! Had the 
Conference done, what you presume they would have done, they must 
have done it in one of these two ways, and there is no Discipline for 
either. Had they done either, theymu^ have acted not only without^ 
Wt against law. Is it a &ir presumption, that the Pittsburgh Confer-^ 
ence would have either located without his consent, or expelled a 
preacher of neaiiy twenty years standing, without the shadow of authority 
from the Discipline? Those who thus presume have a much worse 
opinipn of the Conference than I b^re. . And f ou, my dear sir, n^ust 
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I intended to neglect my work, or engage in any thing hostile to the 
interests of the church, then, I admit, I ought to have informed the Confer- 
ence of the same. But I had no such intention then, nor have I now. 
I sincerely believe that the opposition to slavery which modern abolition 
exhibits is nothing but the views of the early Methodists, the English 
Methodists, and the doctrine of our present Discipline consistently and 
Bcripturally carried out; in one word, Methodism in earnest! These are 
my real sentiments or opinions, and I am ready to maintain them against 
jou, or any other person or persons, who may see cause to oppose them, 
when and where you or they may choose. Holding these sentiments or 
'Opinions, I never even dreamed that I was bound to tell the Conference, 
that I intended td be a Methodist in earnest, much less do I conceive that 
i noust not be one now, because I gave the last Conference no notice of 
my intention. 

2. You say my avowal " is frank enough now, it cannot be concealed 
any longer.^ It seems you think I am now frank, because I cannot help 
t)eing so; that I would still be dishonest if I could. By what fatuity I 
¥ras prevented from concealing my purposes any longer, I know not; I 
thought I was making the avowal of my own accord, and I think so stiH. 
All I can say on this subject is, that I was not conscious of any influence 
impelling me to make the avowal I did, in my first letter to you. 

3. As to the nomination of Mr. Birney for the Presidency, you were ' 
misinformed. I have never taken an active part in politics. I have stood 
80 far from this ^ exciting subject,'' that I nave voted but three years in 
my life, and never a ]i)arty ticket. 

You say, ^Tbe Bishop gav^ you an appointment precisely as he did 
others, upon principles long since settled, and well defined in the book of 
Discipliiie. You therefore, was expected to fulfil yqur part of the solemn 
•engagement to the utmost of your ability, without attempting any work 
of supererogation, much less that which is incompatible with it,'' I affi 
perfectly agreed to ^lU this, and all this I am trying to do, to the beat of my 
ability, my abolitionism to the contrary notwitstanding! 

Oar present Discipline inquires, ^ what shall be done for the «iti^Ki- 
tion of the evil of slavery ? Answer. We declare that we are as much 
as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery." In 1784, we were so 
much convinced of the great evU of slavery, as to require ail in the church, 
who held slaves, to free them at farthest in two years, or leave the church, 
and in default, they were to be expelled. As late as 1800, the P. ISH 
"and preachers were required to circulate petitions to the legislatures, for 
the abolition of slavery. They were to call meetings of influential peroomi, 
to lay plans for the abolition of slavery. These are some of the mfeans 
the chureh took then to extirpate this great evil. - The church now says 
we are as much convineed of the evil as we were then. And yel a P. £. 
says it is a fair presumption, that a preacher would be located forcibly, or 
expelled, for substantially opposing the etUy as the preachen were requinsd 
to do forty years ago! I received my appointment on the long settled 
principles, on which the prracheis received theirs 40 yean sioce^ and I 
am op^MMung slavery, in a way very nearly allied to the way they oppeaed 
it then. The principal diilerence is, they labpred 6x gradual emancipa- 
tion, and we for iannediate; but both nsoognize slavery aaan evil or «•»; 
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and I cteim tbat we haya ihe best aide; for if tUveiy be a 4mI| it, like all 
otber sines ought to be immediately repented of. 

You say in another place, ^ The course you have taken in this matter 
seems to me to be in direct violation of the trust reposed in you by the 
Conference and the church when you received your appointment.^' I 
am acting as the G. C. allowed the preachers in the N. H. €• to act,- 
and as many of the preachers in the N. £., M., and G. Cs. are acting; 
preachers whom the Bishops are, from year to year, appointing to the 
onost important stations in those Conferences. Now, if I am violating 
my trustj bo aie they, and the Bishops are Iipnoring, with the best appoint- 
ments, trust violaters! They surely ought to be called to an account! 
But perhaps you intend to see to this, at the n6xt G. C.!! If lam violating 
my tnut, I have much company, who have Episcopal sanction, and some 
of them have a G. C. permit; and I have been inclined to think, I might, 
without crime, do in this particular, what I see others do by permission 
and sanction. 

You further inquire, *^b it right for you to take the advantage of the 
character and influence given you by the Conference, to do a work from 
which that very body has directed you tQ refrain.^ I deny that the 
Annual Conference has any authority in the premises. The Discipline 
•ays what a preacher shall do, and what he shall not do. The Conference 
has authority to determine when he disregards those injunctions, and also 
to punish him as the Discipline directs; but has no (right) authority to 
imaae any law touching the duty of a traveling preacher, and has therefore- 
no right to dictate in this particular, I admit they have a right to expressi^ 
an opinion, to give advice, and therefore voted for the resolution against 
abolition, believing then, as I do now, that the Conference has a right ta> 
express an opinion on any moral subject. But when I was as much< 
opposed to abolition, as any honest opposer of slavery conld be, I con- 
tended that the resolution could not have the force of law, becaose an 
Annual Conference has no legislative power. As to the Conference 
giving me a character and influence, I think you are mistiJLen: I had as 
tnndi character and influence before the last Conference, as I have had- 
since. All the Conference did, was to say, that 1 had done notUng t6 
destroy the chancier I had previously acqutred; and if the Conference 
sud what was true, it was my conduct that gave me what character or 
'fltandtng I had, or have ; I am not indebted to Conference for my character. 

If what you say alwiit the spirit which is essential, for the work of 
modem abolitionism, and the spirit that fits for the work of the Gospel 
muiistry, be conect; that the spirit of the one is as much opposed to the 
spirit of the other, as Christ is to B^al; then of all men, either ancient 
.er modem, Mr. Wesley was the most illy calculated- to spread Scriptural 
Holiness, for I know of no man who evinced so mueh of the true spirit of 
ebolition, a spirit which gives slavery no quarten. And I am charged' 
with committing an outmge on the feeling of my brethren, for consis- 
tently carrying out these principles-, for I am> not charged with being an' 
inconsistent afaolitionist. I wonld be pleased to know, if these tender 
, feeling brethren believe, with Mr. Wesley, that Amepiaa^ SUwery is <6e 
.^tifii of M foUUmieaj and if so, by what kind of influence they become 
^ontvagsd in their feeling, because I say that this enormous ;9in, as well as^ 
dl ksBSones, riioold be repented of immediately. . Should you have the 
neeenaiy information, I hope you will* enlighten me- on this: point* What 
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ym ny ilNMit me emplojing my leniiie time praachm^ UbiTemlim, 
Fmaaj Wriglitism, or Civil Politics, is a strange illustration of cypposing 
■lavery. This the Discipline acknowledges a great eoUj and inquires what 
Bbali he done to extirpate it? And an effort to extirpate one great eril is 
proven to be wrong, because it would be wrong to be equally active in 
support of two other great evUe; for you will not deny, I trust, that Uni- 
versalism and Fanny Wrigbtism are both great evUe. And because it 
would be wrong to preach or lecture in support of Xsi/o great eoUs, it must 
therefore be wrong to preach or lecture against one great evil. This, I 
confers, is a new way to reach a conclusion I Your remarks about a Pro- 
ftnsor of Natural Science are, on the whole, pretty correct; but yott 
■orely erred in saying that such a course would be more consistent in a 
minister, than to lecture on abolition; as it cannot, in my judgment, be 
more consistent for a minister to do what is no part of bis duty, than to 
to do what is. It is no part of a preacher^s duty to lecture on natural 
science; but it is his duty to oppose great eoiU^ and sin of every kind — 
to raise his voice against them; and slavery is a great evUj i. e., em; and 
it is also hie duty to plead the cause of the poor and needy. Hence, to 
do these things in an abolition lecture cannot be more inconsistent, than 
, to do what is no part of his duty. But I fear our Rev. College Professors 
will not feel complimented with what you say about descending to the 
prqper level. 

What you say about scattering fire-brands, arrows and death, among 
Ae peqple, remains to be proven. 

I said, in my note to you, ^^ If I hurt the feelings of my brethren, or 
^ve great dissatisfaction to many of the members of the church, I cannot 
help it: I tnust and ufUl take my conscience info my own keeping.^ — ^You 
remark on this, that St. Paul *^ admitted and acted on the prmciple of 
expediency, but it seems to have no place in your creed.^' Where, pray, is 
the difierence between my principle of action and the apostle^sf I claim 
to keep my own conscience, even when so doing may happen to hurt some 
of my brethren's feelings. This is my principle of action, as set forth in 
my note to you. In what did the apostle's differ from mine? Did he 
refuse to keep his own conscience, and commit its care to some other 
person? I see no other way be could dififer from my principle of action. 
And if he acted thus with his conscience, I have overlooked the place, 
where the transaction is recorded. You say of this part of my note, ^ I 
regretthis sentence on two accounts; 1: because it says nothing for the 
moral honesty eitherof yourself or your brethren ; 3, it savors of a reck- 
lessness, as deaf to reason, as blind to consequences.'' It seems, then, 
according to your system of ethics, that a man who takes his conscience 
into his own care, when by so doing he may reluctantly hurt the feeling 
ofsomeof his brethren, must be a dishonest man. And that brethren, 
who may think differently from him, and feel hurt with him for this course 
of action, must also be di^onest ! And is a man deaf to rea8en,and blind 
to consequences, who does what he consdenciously believes to be his duty, 
after making it a subject of much reflection and prayer? If your conclu- 
sions be correct, I must bave some singular obtuseness of perception ; for I 
cannot see things in this light. 

You asked me, who had the keeping of my> conscience, when I prom- 
ised to keep our rules, not to mend tlwm, and when I took upon me the 
obligations of the ministry, as set fordi in our book of Discipiine? To an 
6 
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tbisy I answer, I had then, have had ever since, and still haye my consoieiice 
in my own care! I have never felt any ofthosa obligations burdensome! 
But i may not understand some of their requirements as you do. My 
obligations to promote peace is with christian people, who fear and obey 
God, not with shweholdersy who neither/ear God'nor regard man. I am 
not^ bound to peace with sm and sinners. I am laboring to promote 
peace and quietness with the characters pointed out by the Discipline. 

I promised to submit to the godly judgments of my chief mmisters. 
This 1 am still ready to do, but in both these cases, I claim the right of 
private judgment. 1. As to what is sin, and who are christian 
people. Those whom I judge to be Christian people, I will do all 
I can to promote peace among, wherever they may be found; this is all I 
think the Discipline requires. 2. As to what judgments of our chief 
ministers are godly. Those which I judge so to be, I am ready to submit 
to, as also to obey their advice and directions. But I do not think they are 
infallible, and must therefore call into exercise tny own judgment, as to the 
godliness of their judgments, and if I beUeve them such, I am ready to sub- 
mit; but should they command nae to do what 1 judge to be wrong, or 
sinful, I would not in that case feel bound to obey or submit. These are 
my views of ministerial obligations, and I do not see how you can differ 
from me, unless you claim, for yourself and your co<hi^Sj infallibility. 
Then you and they may claim of less honorable brethren a blind submis- 
sion, but not before; unless it be our duty to obey man, rather than God.' 

You seem to take it for granted that I have not had the keeping of my 
conscience for some time, at least, and when I regain it, should I ever, I 
will have to put my consistency out to nurse, and you propose to take the 
important charge. But ffom the singular specimen of logic and moral 
philosophy given in your letter, I fear you would put it in the cradle with 
my conscience, and smother conscience, as you seem to have but little 
love f(Mr it. I hope you will grant me the privilege of taking care of both. 
You say I shot breech foremost, and received the load into my dear self. 
I suppose you alluded to n^ voting for the anti-abolition resolution, and 
now opposing it. 1 voted for i t as an expression of opinion, because I then 
thought abolition was wrong, and ought not to be promoted. I oppose it 
npw/because I now think abolition right, and ou^t to be supported. And 
if this is shobting breech foremost, I intend to shoot breech foremost every 
time I may find I have been wrong. I have been shooting diis way for 
more than twenty years. Whenever 1 found I was wrong on any subject, 
I confessed, and changed my course; not for a moment supposing that any 
lover of righteousness would censure me for so doing. 

Now, my dear Sir, do you never shoot in this way? If not, you must be, 
in my humble opinion, a singular man-^singuliurly wise, or singularly 
depraved. But I must think you shoot in this way sometimes; if ,you do 
not, I hope you soon will. As to your probing process, it gives me no pain, 
and you have my consent to continue it until you are satisfied. 

You concluded by saying, ^^With your opinions as an abolitionist I 
meddle not: believe what you please about the abstract principle of sla- 
very, only do not agitate the minds of the people. Seek to save their 
souls, and keep off political and exciting subjects.^' I do not know what 
you mean, by the abstract principle o£ slavery. Slavery has no abstract 
existence. It is a concrete in every modification; and what is the abstract 
principle of that which has no abstract existence, I confess I am at a loss 
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to know. And yoar kind indulgence is of no advantage to me, becaiDw 
of my ignorance of what this principle is. Bat one thing I comprehend. 
The faith which you allow me to have is a deadfaiih: it is not to be 
shown by works. I ma^ believe slavery sinful, and that I ought to op- 
pose it; but I must not do what I believe to be my duty — must neglect 
what I believe my Savior requires of me. This I understand, but must 
plead dissent. 

In closing this examination of your extraordinary letter, and explana- 
tion of my course and principles, I would say, I have no desire to offend 
you in any thing. I would be glad to act in harmony with you, if it can 
be done on correct principles; and, though you are a younger roan, and a 
younger minister, I am ready and willing to respect both you and your 
4^ce, in any thing that does not involve sin; but I must obey God, 
lather than man. Respectfully, £. SMITH. 

New Athens, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1841. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what does this correspondence prove? When I 
had delivered but one anti-slavery lecture or senonon, and, in the opinion 
of my accuser, had made an appointment for another, he holds this lan- 
guage : << As a friend, I advise you of the fact, that such movements give 
great dissatisfaction to many of the members of the church, and I advise 
you to discontinue them.'' '^ The resolution of the Conference, which you 
hdped to frame and to pass, should have been rescinded, before you, of 
all men in the Conference, became an abolition lecturer.'' And after 
I. had informed him, that, after "carefully and prayerfully" looking 
at the subject, I had become convinced that it was my duty to do 
the very best I could, "for the cause of abolition and the oppressed," 
by lecturing, circulating bodis and papers; but that I would, in the 
mean time, attend faithfully to the duties of my circuit, and with 
what time I might have over, thus promote the interests of abolition : 
in his second letter, in re^Jy to one from me, after telling me that I 
ought to have made known my intention to the Pittsburgh Annual Con- 
ference, in Claikesburgh, and because I did not, I was precluded from i 
acting as I proposed doing, he says, "But your failing to make this de^ 
claration, at the time . and place most proper for it, deprives you of any 
right now to persist in a measure, the character of which you must know 
is offensive to the Conference. Had you been as honest then, as you 
seem to be now, the fair presumpti(m is,«that your relation to the Confer* 
^nce would have been changed, and you permitted to ^promote the 
interests of abolition' upon other responsibilities than those of a Metho- 
dist Traveling Preacher in the Pittsburgh Annual Conference. The 
course you have taken in this matter seems to me to be a direct violation 
of the trust reposed in you by the Conference and by the churchy when 
you received your appointment. I appeal to your conscience, your sense 
of honor — is it right for you to take advantage of the character and influ* 
ence given you by the Conference, to do a work fVom which that very 
body has^directed you to refrain." Speaking of the course which I in- 
formed him I felt it my duty to pursue, he says, " It is wholly gratuitous? 
it is wone-— an outrage upon the feelings of your brethren, and an inva-^ 
sion ef the peace, if not the unity of the church." Speaking of preaching 
the Gospel, and lecturing on abolition, he says, " The spirit which is 
essential to the one indisposes for the work of the other; there is no 
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eaneord between Christ and BdiaV^ It ^^acatters fir6»brands^ anowar 
and death among the people.^ It " savors of a lecklessnessy as deaf to 
reason, as blind to Gonsequencefl.^V It ^ says nothing for your honesty.^ 
What was tlie body of the offence, then? Why. Sir, aboUiiany and only 
ABOUTION. Then abolUhn would have throwd me out of GonfereBee» 
according to this brother^s presumption. Then o&oJt^n. was an invasion 
of the peace and unity of the church. Then abolition scattered fire- 
brands and death. Then abolition was the spirit of Belial, But that 
brother has nothing against aboKHon now; nothing against any man for 
being an abolitionist. Has he become converted to abolition, or has he 
ceased to care for the church? One or the other must have taken place, 
or he either then spai^e what he did not believe, or he does now. And 
more than all this, he has no objections to me now on account of my 
abolition! His mind must have undergone a very great change, indeed, 
since he wrote his last letter. Then I was violating, in his opinion, my 
ministerial vows. Taki ng advantage of the Conference and of the church. 
Reckless of consequences, and blind to reason* Scattering fire-brands 
and death, and entertaining the spirit of Belial. What had I done when 
my prosecutor charged all these dreadful things home on me? I had de« 
livered one anti-slavery lecture, and had ii&nned him, that I should 
lecture, when my duty on the circuit would permit, and that I would 
circulate books and papers; and for so doing, and for so saying, all this 
was heaped upon me, and I given to understand, that had I made these 
intentions known tothe Ck)nference, my relation would have been chamged 
from that of a traveling preacher, to something else, I knew not what! 
But now, after I have gone far beyond what I then proposed (to do, he has 
nothing against me on account of kboUtion. I have since lectured fre- 
quently ; I have even lectured on poUtic^al aboUtirni^-^vooAtad it with 
my might; debated the question three times, onceMr^ daySf &aA twice 
two days; formed societies, both in and out of tiie chnrch; recommended 
the formation of a separate Anti-Slavery Missionary Society, and some of 
my anti-slavery friends gave me credit for begging one thousand dollai» 
for the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society; but, I think they over-rated my 
eSbfl; but sure I am, I would have done much more if I cotdd. And 
now. Sir, after all this, he has nothing against me; but when my abolition^ 
real and proposed, was not a Htke of what it now is, he had almost every 
thing against me on its account. And yet we hear of no change in that 
brother; he is not yet converted tg anti-slavery, nor is he awakened, so &r 
as we have learned. Does he expect this Conference to belieVe his pro- . 
fessions? More, does he exp^t any body to beUeve him? If this 
Conference is prepared to believe all this, they must have the bump of 
credulity very largely developed, large enough to 'make good Catholics; for 
those who can believe that brother's professions on this subject, have^th 
enough to believe any thing! What an exalted opinion he must have of 
his brethren of this Conference, to ask them to believe all this. But so it 
ia: the days of queer things are not yet overt! 

I will now call the attention of the Conference to the <^arge. I am 
charged with giving pubHcily to things highly slanderous in their cfaaiao- 
ter. The charge is slander. Twd things are necessary to establish this 
charge. 1. The things said must be slanderous^ 2. They must be 
untrue. If either of these points are not made out, I must be acquitted. 
It is not enough, that what I may have said be untme ; for there are many 
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«intrutbs which are not slanderous. For instance, I might, in speaking ot 
you, Mr. Ghaimaan, say you was a small man^ weighing but one ljun£ed 
and fifty pounds. This, Sir, would be . telling an untruth, but it would 
not be Pandering you; fjgx no man can be sktudered by. weighing one 
faimdred and fifty pounds. That is not a slanderous weight. And if I 
should charge you with what is slanderous, and yoq should sue me for 
Blander^ if I could prove what I had said was true, there is not a court in 
•Christendom that would give you one cent damage. You would have to 
go out of court at your own costs. This, Sir, is the true state of the case. 
The prosecutor must, in this case, first prove that what I have said is 
slanderous^ and secondly that it is untrue, before he can ask this Confer- 
ence to find a verdict in his favor. Having thus stated the true, and only 
ground of action, I will }Nroceed to examine the testimony brought 
against me, to see if it will sustain a charge of slander. 

I will first notice the piece I wrote on the gag resolutioe of this 
Conference, passed at Cadiz, Ohio, 1838. I said, in that communication, 
that ^ the resolution was gotten up in the Bishop^s Council, and two of 
the Council were fixed on to bring it into Conference.'^ Now, Sir, an 
attempt has been made to prove this untrue, but that will not sustain the 
dnrgo, should it be successful. Admit that all I have said about that 
resdutiofty in this respect, be untrue, does it follow, that I have slandered 
the Bishop of his Council? By no means. The fathers and friends of 
that resolution claim that it contains nothing which reflects disgrace on 
its authors. They claim, that the resolution was gotten up in gM)d feitk, 
passed fi>r a good object, and is a good resolution. Now if all this be 
true, and the authors of this famous resolution claim att this for it, and 
this Conference has underwritten their claim, the act was certainly one of 
merit. And is it 9landering,the BishopV Council, to ascribe a meritorious 
act to the Bishop's Council? Yes, according to the logic of this prosecu- 
tion. ^^ Ot foolish Gelations, who hath bewitched you''? 

Let us now examine this resolution in reference to the other point.^-* 
Though it dees n»t convict me of slander, it niay of uwimth. B4it should 
this be the case, it cannot sustain the charge., The charge is slander, not 
fakebood. But a liltde attention to the facta in the (Saso will ^w, most 
clearly, that what T said about that resolution was sobirtantially IriMk-**-* 
What aiB the facts? The prosecutor's own witness proired, that the seso*. 
lution was a suliject of common or rather special conversation in the coun* 
cil; that the council was of the opinion, without one single exception, that 
some such measure should be brought into Conference, to prevent aboli- 
tion aetion. One of theoouncil first heard in the council thai a sesolu- 
tlon, to prevent abolition action, would be oflfered. Here is pleai proofs 
that botb the subject ahd the resolution were subjeets of conversation ui 
thscouneil. And one of the council tells us, that from, what he heard ia 
council, he ^^f course" expected that the members of council would sup- 
pcHTt the reaolulicn when \i should be brought into Conference; and his 
expectationB were realized. Brother Hudson, who volunteered td prosecute 
this part of the case, and who evinced a seal worthy ot a volunteer, did. 
not contntdict this testimony; tfaoi^b it is clear, from bis testimony, that 
it was not for the want of a disposition to sodo^ He says, ^m subject was 
talked of in coundV' &od that <<it wasthoughtneeessaiyi that some actloii 
of Confeienoe was important, to prevent brethren firom rendning then- 
seises unaoceptabte to the peoqple where tliey kEbored." WlnnaScedyrif 
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the council was of opinion that somethinjor ought to be done, he 
answered, ''there was no opinion as tuch giveu.^^ How are we to understand 
this? There was an opinion given — the council thought '^that some 
action of Conference was important' on this subject; but he gets out of 
this by telling us, that the opinion was not given as an opinion. This^ 
Sir, is a new idea. But this strange mode of expression shoWs one thing 
clearly; this brother tried to tell the iruthy in a way which would prevent 
it from benefiting the accused. It farther appears that all the members of 
council but one had seen the resolution before it was offered, and that two 
of the council brought it into Conference. 

Brother McAbee, a witness of the accused, testified, that brother J. 
Knox came to his room in search of the New York ''Christian Advocate,^^ 
which contained a resolution of the New York Conference against aboli- 
tion, and said to the witness, "we intend to put you abolitionists down.^^ 
What does this testimony show? Here is a messenger searching for the 
resolution of the New York Conference against abolition. Tlrnt messen- 
ger was from the house where the council sat, told what was wanted with 
the resolution. "We are going to put you abolitionists down.'^ Who 
was going to do this. Was it brother Knox and his venerable father? or 
was it the Bisl|op and his council? Evidently the latter, for even at that 
time, the task would have been too great for the former. Who wanted 
the New York resolution? Doubtless the Bishop and his council. And 
what did they want it for? To have a similar one passed by our Confer*- 
ence ; and lo I it was done ? 

Now, Sir, was not this resolution to all intents and purposes a council 
measure, or had £ not a right at least to think it wds? I, like one of the 
witnesses, never heard of it until I heard it named in the council. I, like 
him, knew nothing of the mover having had the subject under advice 
for one year, though this brother was the second to it; or of his friend 
brother Hunter having drafted it for him in his room. I did not know^ 
Sir, until now, that t^ famous resolution was so nigh of kin to me, as to 
be of JrisA parentage; but so it is. All I said about this resolution orig- 
inating In the council,! had a right to say. There I first heard of it; there 
it was agreed on that stlcb a resolution ought to be brought into C<mfer^ 
ence; that some one would bring such a one la — there it was understood 
that evm member of the council would suf^rt it, and I knew nothing 
of any omer arrangements; nor was I alone in this. This resolution was 
brought into Conference after this council understanding, by two of the 
council, all but one having previously seen it. Now, Sir, 1 was correct in 
the maia fact, substantially correct; but fell into a small mistake respect* 
ing an unimpcMrtant adjunct of the case. It seems the council did not. fix 
on two of its members to bring the matter into Conference. In this I 
was mistaken. This I admit, and if the Conference desire it, I will cor- 
rect the mistake through the same medium it was made. But after all 
that was said in the council, the understanding there came to, and twoof 
the council bringing the matter into Conference, might I not have fallen 
into this floistake I did innoc^itly? And I am not the only, member 
of the council who was mistaken in this matter. My accuser, Sir, in hia 
first letter to me, bdds this language. "The resolution of ^e Confer- 
ence upon this subject^ which you helped to frame and pass, should hare 
been rescinded before you of all men in the Conference became an aboli- 
tion lecturer*'^ Here lam charged with helping to frame that resolution. 
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Whefe did I help to frame it? Why^in the council, if any wbsre; for there 
is all the place I had any thing to do with it, until it was^amec2, and hroaghl 
into Conference. This has been Nearly proven by the evidence of the 
prosecutor. And if it w^asnot framed in the council, I could not help to 
frame it any where else. ^ Now, Sir, did not my accuser understand the 
matter just as I did, that the resolution was gotten up in the council, and 
do not the facts in the case show that he had a right so to understand it? 
Now, if the Conference will only let me throw the mantle of my accuser 
round me, I shall be so entirely hid, that £ will not be seen for a long time 
to come; nor will I for at least three months have any occasion (o be 
covered, by my friends, with the mantle of charity* All I ask on this par* 
ticular,is the mantle of my accuser^s mistake, if he was mistaken. 

[Here brother Hopkins interposed to explain his mistake. He said 
that he had mistaken a resolution of the previous Conference at Steu- 
benville, for the one under consideration : in this he had fallen into a 
mistake.] 

We hear. Sir, the brother^s mistake explained, and surely it is a strange 
explanation; and if he be excusable in so great a matter, I might be, in so 
small a thing. The resolution under consideration was passed to prevent 
abolition action against slavery. The one passed at the Conference at 
Steubenville was an expression of opinion by this Conference, which 
rebuked slavery and the Southern Church. It said that <^any traffic in the 
souls or bodies of men, which either originates or perpetuates slavery, is a 
violation of our general rule on this subject." Brother Hopkins tells us 
that he mistook the Cadiz resolution, which was a bowing of the knee to 
dark spirit of slavery, for this resolution of open rebuke. Is itatalllikely, 
that he could make so great a mistake? The resolutions were one year 
apart, and in their characters as opposite as the poles. But to allow that 
all this is possible, one thing is clear: he understood the matter just as I 
did, when he wrote his first letter; and this is farther evident from the fact, 
that after he had seen my strictures on the Cadiz resolution, he made no 
mention of this mistake, in his second letter, though he again called my 
attention to the resolution. And his mistake is rendered still moteimproh- 
able from the fact, I had nothing to do with framing the SteubenvfRe reso- 
lution. Now, Sir, I will leave this matter with the Conference, feeling 
confident, that there is not a member on this floor, who can, before the 
Great One, and in view of the judgment of the Great Day, find me 
guilty of falsehood in this matter. 

The next things brought to support the charge of slander, are my 
strictures on the General Conference of 1840.''^ No attempt has been 
made by the prosecutor, to disprove one word of all that is there safd, nor 
has he ever called in question the truth of a single syllable. The issue 
which he makes on this point is this : ^^ They (the strictures) are slander- 
ous, if they are even true — if all are irueP He denies nothing therein 
contained, calls for no proof; but takes the ground that they are slanderous, 
if even true — if they are all true!! and asks the Conference to find 
against me accordingly. The truth of the allegations against the General 

^The parts of these strictures marked as evidence were not given me bv (lie 
Secretary, Rev. C. Cooke, though ordered by the Conference, and there&re I 
have not that .part c^the testimony, and. cannot give it Why the Seoselary 
disobeyed the Conferenee, in this particular, and deprived meof this part of the 
evidence, I know not, but so it is! 
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Conftirenee is admitted, and yet tbej are slanderoua. tSod help vm^ Sitf 
what have we come tot '< Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Aakelon,''^ 
that to tell the truth on the Methodist Episcopal Church, is to slander the 
Methodist Episcopal Church! Has it come this, Sir? Well, if the Con- 
ieieoce is willing, that this shall go forth to the world as their rule of 
action, I shall deeply regret such a foul stain on the fair escutcheon of 
Methodism. But I will not ahrink from the consequences; for if to tell 
the truth be slander, I shall continue to slander, all the days of my life. 
But surely this Conference will not say to the world, that telling thetrutb 
on the Methodist Episcopal Church, and her preachers, is slandering her 
and them. This is what my accuser asks you to say.* 

My preaching was brought to establish this charge, especially a sermons 
whiclk I preached at the second quarterly meeting, for last year, in the 
town of Cadiz. Sister Knox testified, '< that she was impressed with the 
idea,^ that I had represented the Methodist Episcopal Church as fallen,, 
and that I intended to injure it; but spake with great caution, was not 
positive in any thing. But her son. Rev. J. Knox, was more positive.- 
He said, he heard me slander the church once, and the words which> 
contain the slander were, " the Methodist Episcopal Church has not in- 
creased in piehf since ike days of Wesley,^ Here is proof positive, that 
I did slander the church. Does this Reverend witness believe that the 
church has increased in piety, since the days of Mr* Wesley — that it is 
more pious now than it was then? Well, b6 thi» as it may, he has said 
on evidence*-oft oathy that it is slander to say it is not? Does this 
Conference believe it? Does any body acquainted with the history or 
the church believe it? And can it be slandering the church, to say 
about it what is generally believed? Yes, this Rev. witness says so. 

The famous Cadiz sermon is next brought, to establish this charge^ 
Mr. Chapman is the main witniess in this case. He testified, that I said 
^ the Methodist Episcopal Church was worse than the world, and worse 
than the Roman Catholic Church, and has not increased since the days 
of Wesley.^ Now, Sir, who are these witnesses? The near relations oF 
Mr. Ihngley, who is at thebottCMn of this whole matter, for the charges 
are in Us writing; I offended that brother by saying in pleasantry, (for it 
was not said seriously, this brother Thorn knows,) a word against Gen. 
Ibrrison; and it is not in him to forgive — he never forgives — at least I 
never heard of him doing so. I do not wish i t to be understood, that sister- 
Knox and Rev. J. Knox are not credible witnesses, but that they are 
under the influence of one who is greatly opposed to me— -who would 
rejoice in my downfall^ and that this influence would naturally give a 
Mas to their testimony; but I cannot say this of Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
Tingley^s brother-iurlaw. Brother White tells us his eharacter is not good, 
that he would not believe him on oath. But when the testimony of 
krother White threw a cloud over the testimony of Mr. Chapman, the 
assistant prosecutors, and they are not a few, insisted on having brother 
Hq;>kins called as a witness: he had declined giving testimony previous to* 
this, and he was permitted to testify; and though he did not come up to* 
tba work quite so well as JMb. Chapman, his testimony was substantially 



*I was miitaken in my iudgmeiit of the Oonfetence thev did M.y this very 
Iftiiiff . See the final retolstion and the fenwrks theieon. my aecufler QBdor- 
stood the character of the Conference better than I dtdin this particular. 
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Ibe same.i I informed the Conference, when these testunonies fixed Urn 
specifications of dander, that I could, disprove what these witnesses tes- 
tified against me, by twenty witnesses of respectability, and asked the 
Conference for time to procure this evidence ; but no time could be 
allowed^ I must come to trial, on a charge, without any specifications; 
and when the prosecutor^s witnesses specify, and I thus kom what I have* 
10 meet, I am denied the time necessary to procure the testimony needful 
« to my defence. But I now notify the Conference, that 0iis matt^ shall 
not rest here. I will, should life be spared me, show that what has been 
testified against me on this point i* »<>< true. (See Note on Page 29.) 
Brother Rich testified, that I did not say, in the sermon, what Mr. C. 
and brother H. says I did. That he had heard me preach the sermon 
twice or thrice before, and that it differed but little; that he thought it a 
good sermon at the time, and thinks Qoyet; that he had heard the 
sermon spoken of frequently; that it was considered a good sermon by 
all he heard speak of it, except, perhaps, some of my enemies: that I ha4 
perhaps <6ii or a dozen enemies on the whole circuit, but not one cm ac- 
count of my abolitionism; and that a share of these enemies*, are the 
friends of brother Tingley, over whom he hasinfiaence. The prosecutor's 
witnesses are among thase enemies. They are Mr, Tingley^s near con- 
nections, and are under great obligations to him. And &9b class leader^ 
who heard the sermon, testify that they esteemed it one of the best 
sermons they ever hpard .me preachy and thajt diey never heard it spoken 
off but in terms of commendation. 

Now, all this could not be, if what Mr. Chapman says be true. Why, 
Sir, I have preached that sermon frequently in the course of the last twelve 
years. It was one of my missionary sermons. Our assistant secretary 
heard me preach this same ^^I4ttle Jacch'*'* once, when we raised between 
three and four hundred dollars f(»: missionary purposes, in the woods of 
Ohio. I heard no objections then, nor did I ever hear any, until it fell 
on the refined ears of brother H. But as soon as it was pronounced in 
bis hearing, its character became iifistantly dmnged. What produced this 
change? Why, Sir, he looked at the sermon trough the n^ium of his 
own suspicions. Things, both in the natural and the moml world, par- 
take of the color of the medium through which they are seen. He took 
his seat in the pulpit, but what did he do there? Did he pray for me? No, 
Sir, he watched for me. Well, we ought to watch, as well as pray; but 
he was watching for evil. He suspected — aye tkaiCs the word! He 
suspected that I would say somethingimproper, and he took out his pencil 
and paper to take notes. Men can generally see what they are looking 
for, and its seems he saw what he was looking for, and now comes here am} 
arraigns me — witnesses against me; and substantiates his testimony, by 
his friend Mr. Chapman. His own testimony proves that he looked at 
that serm<m through the coloring of his own evil surmisings. . 

But my accuser has tried to make it appear, diat I well knew what he 
was going to bring against me, and brings brother Th<H;n to prove that he 
had given me warning or admonition, previously. But brother Thorn was 
not present, when he first called on me, the morning afler the sermon was 
preached, when I told him that he had mistaken my sermon; that I had 
not said these things of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and that, if the 
people who heard the sermon understood it as he did, I would admit I 
might have said these things; but would say, that I had not intended to 
7 
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saf them; for I did not believe them true of die Methodist £pi0<M>pt> 
Church. {See Nifie, Page 31.) And when he spake to me about dieniy 
in the presenee of brother Thorb, I still insisted that he was mistaken. 
His own witness, brother Thorn, says I did not admit them. Where were 
these denials made? On the very spot where the sermon was preached; 
there was the i^aice to aseertain which of us was mistaken; but no in- 
quiry is there made; no effort to know who was in the right, Where it 
could have been done in an hour; and the matter, in this unsettled state, 
is brought here^ hid up in a running charge of slander, which I did not 
teceive until two days before I left homafor the Conference. And it is 
not unworthy of notice, that these charges lay in Cadiz twenty-five days 
before they were given to me. [Here brother Thorn rose, evidently 
under excitement, and admitted that the charges were left with hitn, and 
gave as the reason why they had not been given sooner, that I was from, 
home, at the time they were left.] Now we l^am the charges were all this 
thne in the hand of my prosecutor's picked witness, who, by the bj^ 
boards with brother Tingley; and that my being from home, at the time 
Hiey were prepared, was tfte reason I did not get them sooner. This may^ 
all be, but it is not very likely ! What are the facts? I preached morn- 
ing and evening in Cadiz, slitteen days before the chaiges were given, aitd 
nine days after they were vmtten. * I held a camp-meeting, which lasted 
near a week, in less than four miles of Cadiz: that brother was at that 
meeting; the rest of the time I was at home, where they could have been 
sent by mail — the mail comes twice a week. But still they were not 
forthcoming. Now, Sir, I will not say there was design in all diis; but it 
surely has diat kind of countenance. I state the facts, and leave that 
brother to contend with them in the best way he can. 

But I did say that slavery was a worse crime, than was tolerated by the 
church of JElome in the dark ages; and this will have to stay said. Now 
for the proof. The thirteenth century was the darkest period of Papal 
Rome, and the master sin of that time was the sale of indulgences. This 
iinn so outraged the remaining sense of decency and religion, as to stride, 
by its collision with them, the spark which kindled the glorious fkme of 
tbe Reformation. Bat this sin is no match for American Slavery. For a 
sum of money, the purchaser might procure to himself the privilege 
of committing some favorite sin, or sins; but his doing wrong was limited 
by his ability to purchase mdulgences; but for a sum of money — yea, 
without money, for all must be slaves who are bom of slave mothers, — 
American Slavery permits the souls and bodies of men to be bought, or 
forced away from God, and the duties he requires at their hand, on pain 
of eternal destruction, and delivered over to a depraved, irresponsible mas- 
ter, as victims of cwpidUy^ aoariee and lu9t; who can, and does, not only 
consign the body to ceaseless, unrequited toil, regardless of any thing 
but simply to sustain the victim as a beast of burden; but shuts out from 
their minds the light of Heaven, and leaves them to grope their way, in 
daricness and hopeless sorrow, down to death. For they are not allowed to 
read the Word of Life, nor to meet to worship the holy one, only in cir- 
cumstances which, as a general thing, amount to a prohibition. Did 
slavery oppress and afflict the body only, were its evils confined to time, 
I might be silent; but when it keeps millions away from the fountain of 
salvation' that poured from my Savior's cleft side, I must not be silent 
I must, I will, at all hazards, lift i^^ my voice against it. It wholly breaks 
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up thetaarriage state, and institutes a state of adultery in its plaee. No 
slave can have a wife. , $he whom he would fondly call by that endearing 
Ban)e,is the chattel of another; the victim, not only of his cupidity and 
avarice^ but also of bis lusL Why, Sir, the slave can have nothing: all 
that he haSj all that be is, belongs to another. The woman can have no 
husband: all that that name imports, of love, of protection to her defence- 
kssness, of support to her weakness, is nought to her. She can be the 
victim of man's lupt, but not his wife. The sorrows of her heart cannot 
be poured into his bosom; her q)eechles8 grief can find no speaking sym- 
pathy in liis, heart. Parents can have no children: those whom they fonds 
ly look upcHi, as their oflfspring, are the chattels personal of another, and]" 
as wares on sale, are liable to be sold, to change owners like other proper- 
ty, and be taken where the chained limbs of their parents cannot follow 
tliem; wheDe a father's protection cannot shield them; where his wisdom^ 
cannot instruct them, nor guide their .erring feet in the way of life. And 
more, where a mother's tender hand cannot bind up their gores,* where a 
mother's heart cannot feel for their sorrows, and where words which none, 
but a mother can speak, may not soothe the anguish of a broken hearty 
or tell about a rest in Heaven! O, Sir, should it ever be my unhappy 
.lot, to have this dark tide roll ovei: my heart, andt the harpies of oppres-, 
siou to tear my flesh, what would I not then give, for a mother's tender- 
ness,, a wife's sleepless care. Should affliction be my lot, I pray that 
Heaven may not deprive nie of these. The temples of justice are shut, 
against them; they have no protection. They are the unprotected victims 
of the worst passions of the human heart The master may bring a suit 
of dai^ages for injury done to his property, but the slave cannot be 
heard on his own account, in any case whatever. In one word, American 
Slavery does all that can )>e dqne to uncreate neaPi three millions of 
rational beings — beings accountable to their Maker, and throws this num- 
ber of the images of God down among irrational things, under the foot 
of the most horrible oppression. Take^ them away from Gpd their mak- 
er, from Christ their Kedeemer, and gives them over, soul and body, to the 
will of fallen men. Makes them emphatically serve another master; 
shuts out from their minds the light of Heaven; keeps back from their 
heart every motive to noble or virtuous actions, and bears them, in 
darkness aind without hopie, into the eternal ocean, on the heaviest waves of 
woe, that agitate time's tempestuous sea. And notwitlistanding all i\a^ 
the very laws which rob them of all that belongs to man, require more^ 
much more, c^ them, than of their free oppressors. Well did Mr. Wesley 
call American Slavery ^^the sum of all villanies," an appellation mQ3t 
befitting. Does soling indulgences compare to this, Sir? By no means. 
That was a great, very grea;t viUany, but it was not '^the sum of all viQa- 
nies.'' Mr. Wesley must be condemned before I can: he has said 
worse things of this bloody abomination, than I have; and if I have 
him for company. Sir, I assure you, I will feel hi^y honored. 

But does the church tolerate this slavery ? To tolerate is to aUoWi to 
9vffet; not to approve. I did not say that the church approved of slavery. 
The government of Great Britain tolerates Dissenters, bu$ it does not 
approve of dissenting — our church dJUov^ or aufera her members to hold 
dsves; this cannot be denied. Methodist Ministers, in high, I will say 
veiy high standing, hold slaves, subject to all the horrid peculiarities ci 
the system. Our Mi^sionai-y Secretary, Dr. Capers^ is an extensive slave- 
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holder. The Church allows these memhers and preachers to hold their 
slaves. Yes, Sir, and honors many of them, too. Is not Dr. Capers honored f 
Ate not many others honored f Are those persons arraigned and expelled? 
Are those slaveholding Ministers and Presiding Elders disowned, or even 
censured by their Conferences? No, Sir: there is not one word of cen- 
sure uttered. The last General Conference was asked to dissent from 
the resolution of the Georgia Conference, which says, that **Slavery as it 
exists in the United States is not a moral evil,^' and would not. Here is 
a plain case; an Annual Conference expresses or puts forth a sentiment 
in opposition to the long published sentiment of the Church, and the Gen- 
eral Conference is asked to dissent from that sentiment, to renew the 
former testimony of the Church, but would not. These men, Sir, are 
honored by the Church and by their Conferences. And this is not all r 
the Episcopacy is asked for one of them. Why, Sir, the South proposesr 
to thrust a slaveholder into the chair beside you, and threatens disunion 
unless this be done. You must have a slaveholding colleague, or the 
Church must be rent in twain. I hope, Sir,that you will pardon me when 
I tell you tiiat my prayer is, that (tie tide of life in you may be frozen up 
by the winter of death, before this disgrace happen you! Believe me. 
Sir, when I say, I want you to go to your fathers, before this evil come • 
upon us. I have fears that it will come, that we shall yet have a slave- 
holding Bishop! I see many of my brethren look No, and hear some 
mutter No; but still I fear. I declare before Him that made me, I would 
much rather vote for Dr. Capers for Bishop, than for the black resolution 
of the last General Conference, for which some of the delegates voted, 
and my accuser among the rest — the resolution which the Rev. W. M. 
Bunting, of the British Conference, called ^Hhai most infamous andde^ 
testable resoltOion!" This resolution was the lowest bowing of the knee- 
to slavery: a lower bow cannot be made; a greater outrage on reiigious* 
rights could not well be committed. And why was it done? OT the 
peace of the church required it. The South demanded it as a peace of-' 
fering; they commanded, and it stood fast. And how has ^e church re- 
ceived this resolution? Why, she has tamely submitted to this outrage on 
UtiQ rights of eighty thousand of her members. She has no longer battled 
for the rights of God's poor, her richest treasure. And all for peace too. 
The rule of action appears to be this. Every thing for peace, and every 
thing for principle but peace ! And is it not fair to presume, that a church 
^diich can do so much for peace would, for the sake of this precious jewel, 
submit to have a slaveholding Bishop. And would not the Generd Con- 
ference, which committed this great wrong, for the peace and unity of the 
church, elect a slaveholding Bishop for the same reason ? Yes, they would. 
And, mark what I say: it will be done, unless the abolitionists prevent it 
Let us now contrast American slavery, with sotne other systems of 
slavery. Roman slavery was the most horrid system among the ancients. 
It was the slavery of conquest. The conquerer had, by the laws of war, 
a right to the life of the conquered; he could take it at the time of cap- 
ture, or retain the captive as his slave, and take his Hfe at any future time. 
The life of the slave was always in the hands of the master. The 
Rotnans, in some instances, cut up their slaves and fed them to their fish, to 
give a rich flavor to the mullet. Slaves were killed for this purpose. The 
*^ princes of the people:^ were required to furnish certain quotas for the 
Amphitheatre ; there thousands were sacrificed. Titus, if memory serves 
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me right, sacrificed one thousand on his fatfaer^s birthdays and shortly after, 
two thousand on his owq, of the captives taken at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. And these things the laws of that slavery allowed. Romanslavery 
was, to all intents and purposes, a system of legalized murder. And yet 
0ome of our modem divines say, that the apostles took this bloody 
abomination into the church, and baptized it in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and passed it off on the ages to come, as right — as 
in accordance with the Divine Will. The idea makes me shudder. I 
dmiy,*Sir, that there is one single passage in the New Testament, which 
proves, or even favors the idea, that there was a single Roman slaveholder 
in the Apostolic Church ; and I challenge any who thinks there iff to meet 
me on this point. 

The case stands thus. There are six Epistles, written to churches 
vhere Roman slavery was rife and rampant; where some masters owned . 
nearly or quite twenty thousand. In these epistles, there is not one word 
said about servants obeying their masters, &ic. ; but on the contraiy, it is 
said, ^ Art thou called, h^ig a servant,bare not for it; but if thou mayest 
be free, use it rather.^ <' Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the sei^ 
Yantsof men;^' 1 Cor. 7:21 — ^23. But of the churches in Asia Minor 
and the church in Crete, the reflation obtains. Now before this regula- 
tion .can prove the existence of slavery in the church, two things must be 
done. 1. It^must be proven that Roman slavery eedsted in the countries 
fn which these churches were located; for if there was no slavery in the 
flCUte, there could be none in the church. 2. The regulations must apply 
to slavery, if it did exist. And here I wish to be dutinctly understood* 
I state fearlessly, that neither of these points can be established. But as 
it is not ray intention to inflict on Conference an anti-davery lecture, 
Ixft to defend myself against the charges, I will press the point no farther: 
but will say, before I leave it j that should any call in qnestion what 1 
have here said, they will always find me at their service. 

But,bad as Roman slavery was, it was not to compart to American slavery. 
The Roman slave might become a scholar. The temples of science were 
not shut against him. H^ might ai^ire to noble and virtuous deeds. 
Some were highly honored in the legions, became distinguished comman* 
dm, the pride and glory of the Reman arms. The idtars of the gods 
were accessible' to Uiem; they might erect an altar to their natioul 
deity. They were not robbed of all ; the law allowed them a pecidkun of 
small oomibrts, and opened the ten^les of justice to them. They couU 
enter there, and implead their own masters, and have the rights of their 
fieculium secured. Though Roman slavery gave the life of the slave 
to the master, if the master chose to let him live, he must let him 1x96 
as a mati. The law put it out of his power to throw his slave down 
among things; he might crush him in the grave; buthetcould not crush 
bim into a Siing. Thpugh wronged and spoiled of most of his rights, the 
law aeknowledged him a mw, and secured to. him some of the rights of 
man. And though a slave^ the road to science and to fiime was not 
closed against him. These make no part of American slavery: it denies 
the slave every one of these blesnngs, takes from him overy right— *ttnhu>' 
manizeshfm. F&gan, Imperial, Il^qiotic Rome, opened the temples of 
justice, science and religion, to her slaves. But may it, must it be told, 
that Christian, Republican America, does neither! How «St9nishin^ 
absurd ! Can it be possiUe, that a Christian Republic, in the nineteenth 
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century, so {it ontstripB, in cruelty and opiH%8si<m, the Pagans of tbeiioB 
age? And moTe, mustamau be oruahed, who will dare to raise his voice 
against this outrage on humanity, this disgrace, not only to every thing 
that is Christian, but of Paganism itself; this entire destruction of the prinoi- 
plos oi rational freedom! But I think I hear one say, slaves, in thici 
country, hatns some access to the temples of mercy, and to the sacraments 
of grace. Yes, truly, they are, in some instances, permitted to crawlin 
belund the door, or to slip to the odious negro pew, in the gallery, and 
ftdm thence make their way to the sacramental table, after all the whiteii 
have communicated. And what is all this, but having respect of persons^ 
and becoming judges of evil thoughts^ despising God's poor, and pouijng 
contempt upon the heirs of glory? And are these the tender mercies ^^ 
AiMrican slavery? Yes, Sir, these are its purest things. The virgin tears 
of its richest mercies. Why, Sir, my soul sickens within me, my fa^rt runs 
out like water; I shudder at contemplating the brightest spot on the disc 
of this nameless abomination. But we are told, that the apostles allowed 
of Roman slavery, admitted slaveholders into the primitive church. Yet, 
these same persons admit, that when Christianity became (he religion 
of the Roman Empire, it banished slavery from every piart of the Rq^ 
roan dominrans. This is a very in and aiU thing. Christianity permit- 
ted Roman slavery,, and yet destroyed it. << Happy is that man who 
coadenmeth not hinaaelf, in that very thing which he alloweth.'' 

Feudal slavery next succeeded. . This was a German slavery, and wa» 
iar Jess objedionaUe than Roman slavery. This system confined the 
dave to the soil, and did not destroy the marriage or parental state,, nor 
was his life in the hands of his master, as was the Roman slave^a The 
Baron's slave could be sold, but it was with the soil. Where he was bom^ 
there hecoulddie. And though a slave, he could have a wife; and thoHgb 
his wife was a slave^ ebb could still be his wife, and his master could not 
prevent it ; he could not take her from him« She could dwell in hisfffesenoe^ 
aleqp fai his bosom, tell him all her sorrows, and when death set her fiee^ 
have his kind hand to close her faded eyes-r-the hand that had oil before 
wiped from her <oheek the tears which slavery had caused to flow'^— and 
die QMild ,do the same to him. Parents coiidd have their children with 
them; Instruct them With a parent's tenderness; comf6rt them with s^ pa* 
kBAt^ smiles, and Mess them with a parentis love. The child, thoii^h a 
slave, could not be separated from its parents. It could tell all its grief 
to & confiding &ther; it could pour all its sonows into the ear of an sSeo- 
tlonate mother. Yea, it eould dry up ite tears in a m<vther^s bosom, and fed, 
though a slave, it had friends this side of Heaven. Tell me not that lliis 
washes bad as American slavery. You might as weQ: tell me that a 
wiater^s storm is as mild as a summer's sunrise, American slavory stands 
akoe. It claims, most justly too, a detestable pre-eminence. It is what 
iftfir. Wesley called ^Hhe sum of all villanies.'' I^t this forever be its name. 

But feudal slavery did not exist at the time of the greatest darkness of 
the Roman Church. In the year 1771, the Irish, (Heavmi bless theml I 
am ftoadf Sir, that I desocinded horn a nation which has shov^ed so many 
evidences of devotion to the cause of human liberty,) struck the first blow 
to Irish shurery, in the douncil of Atmagb, and from that auspicious be- 
ginning, ^It^eijf ceased att over Europe, by the middle of the thirteenth 
oontury. Sq mat indulgence was the master nn of that period. And I 
sayy most liohesitattngly, that it will not compare with American shivery 
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of Rome tolerated et that period; but I did not say that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church tolerated it. I said the church, not the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but if it will grsitify my prosecutor, i will now say the 
Bfethodist Episcopal Church tolerates a worse crime d|an was tcderated 
by the church of Rome in her darkest ages. Perinit me to say, before I 
ioive this point, that the word has gone forth out of my mouth. I will 
never make friends with this villany. No bribes shall buy me. No 
punishment shall conquer me. I will live and I will die the unchan^d^ 
yea, the undying enemy of American slavery; yes, Sir, and of all 
oppression. 

1 did not say Uiat the Methodist Episcopal Church ordained and seni 
wen to pieach the Gospel, with their hands stained with blood up to the 
•eilbows. I said this of the general church, as brother Rich testified. I 
used these words in the figurative sense in which Mr. Wesley used them. 
This is apparent from the fact that I quoted Mr. Wesley at the same time} 
and in the figurative sense in which I used them, they are true to the let*^ 
ter; true, too, of die Methodist Episcopal Church. Permit me here to 
BBada part of a tract I hold in my hand: 

^niis equally concerns every merchant who is enga|[ed in the slave' 
trade. It is you that induce the African villain to sell his countrymen^ 
and in order thereto, to steal, rob, murder men, women, and children, 
without number, by enabling the English villain to pay him for so doing, 
whom you overpay for his execrable labor. It is your money that ms the 
8pi;ineof all, that empowers him to goon: so that whatever he or the African 
does m this matter is all your act and deed. And is your conscience 
quite reconciled to this? Does it never reproach you at ail? Has gold 
entirely blmded your eyes, and stupefied your heart? Can you see, can 
you feel, no harm therein? Is it doing as you would be done to? Make 
nie case your own. ^^Master,^^ said a slave at Liverpool to the merchant 
that owned him, ^^what, if some of my countrymen were to come here, 
and take away my mistress, and Master Tommy, and Master Billy, anA' 
carry them into our country, make them slaves, how would you like it?'^ 
His answer was worthy of a man : <^I will never buy a slave more while I 
live,^ O, let his resolution be yours! Have no more any part in this 
detestable business. Instantly leave it to those unfeeling wretches^ who 

(laugh at hiunan nature nod compasmtitt! 

Pe you a man, not a wolf, a devourer of the human species ! Be merciftil(, 
that you may obtain mercy ! 

' ^'And this equally concerns every gentleman that has an estate in out 
American plantations; yea, all slave-holders, of whatever rank and degree; 
seeing men buyers are exactly on a leoel ivUh men stealers. Indeed ybu 
flay, "I pay honestly for my goods; and I am not concerned to know how 
diey ate come by.^ Nay, but you are; you are deeply concerned to know 
they are honestly come by. Otherwise you are a partaker with a thief, 
and are not a jot honester than him. But you know they axe not honest- 
ly come by; you know th6y are procilred by means nothing near so innp* 
cent as picking of pockets, house-breaking, or robbery upon the highway. 
You know they are procured by a deliberate series of mqre complicated 
vililiiny (of frtiud, robbery, and murder) than was ever practised either by 
Mohammedansor Pagans; in particular,by murders, of all kinds; by the 
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blood of the innoceot poured upon the gioond like water. Nov, it 'm 
your money that pays the merchaiit, and through him the captain and the 
African butchere* You therefore are guilty, yea, principally guilty, of all 
these frauds, robberies and murders. You are the sprinff that puts all the 
rest in motion; they would not stir a step without you ; Uierefoie the blood 
of all these wretches who die before their time, whether in their country 
or elsewhere, lies upon your head. ^^The bipod of thy brother^ (for, 
whether thou wilt believe it or no, such he is in the sight of Him that made ' 
him) crieth against thee from the earth,'' from tl^ ship, and from the 
waters. O, whatever it costs, put a stop to its cry, before it be too latei 
instantly, at any price, were it the half of your goods, deliver thyself from 
blood guiltinesst Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy house, thy lands, 
are at present stained with blood. Surely it is enough: accumulate no 
more guilt; spill no more the blood of the innocent! Do not hire another 
to shed blood; do not pay him for doing it! Whether you are a Ckris- 
tian or no, shew yourself a man! Be not more savage than a lion or a 
bear! 

<< Perhaps you will say, ^I do not buy any negroes; I only use thoee 
lefl me by my father.' So far is well; but is it enough to satisfy your 
own conscience? Had your father , have youy haa any man livings a 
right to use another as a shwe? It cannot bey even setting RevdaHon 
aside. It cannot be, that either war, or contract, can give any man such 
a property in another as he has in his sheep and oxen. Much less is it 
possible that any child of man sliould ever, be born a slave. Liberty is the 
right of every human creature, as soon as he breathes the vital air; and 
no human law can deprive him of that right which he derives froin . the 
law of nature. 

'' If, therefore, you have any regard to justice, (to say nothing of merc|r, 
nor the revealed law of God,) render unto all their due. Give liberty to 
whom liberty is due, that is, to every child of man, to every partake^r of 
human nature. I^et none serve you but by his oVrn act and deed, by his 
own voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all chains,, all jcompulsipal 
Be gentle towards all men; and see that you invariably do unto everyone, 
as you would he should do unto you.'' 

What language. Sir, is this, and whose language is it? This language 
ought to be as familiar to a Conference of Wesleyan Methodist Preachen^ 
as household words. This is the language of our venerable founder; a 
man whose worth is not yet known; who will stand much higher in the 
records of fame, one hundred years to come, than he does now; a man 
for whose opinions I have a greater respect than for any othei: uninspired 
man that ever lived. These words are a part of his invaluable tract ob 
slavery, published 1774, which reached several editions before the deatb 
of its author. This tract shows the light in which he viewed American 
Slavery, and gives him an undisputed claim to the distinguished honor, of 
an abolitionist of the true modern stamp. Honorable in tne sight of Grod^ 
and destined to be honorable in the sight of men.. We claim him as an 
elder brother of the purest Uood, and have sown his tract broadcast over 
the land. This is proof positive that he is thus esteemed. Yes, Sir, anti^ 
slavery men honor our founder, if they do not hon<» us. This tract conr 
tains the true doctrine of anti-slavery. Carry this doctrine into practice; 
I ask no more; Methodist Abolitioasts ask no more. Remove this com- 
plicated villany fiom the church: we ask no more,but will not be satisfied 
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Wiiix lC|88. I^ow yAM rWhM I haye staid coippare, with what t^ fQund^r qf 
Itfetboid^m said ? J represented slaveholders aahavlng their bands ^tainel 
in blood to the elbows; he, as not only having their Aaf|d9, but their hed9f 
their JfjumUurCf their hou^ea^ and their landsy stained with blood. Wh]|r, 
Sir, my ofience, if I h^ve pifended, is but a tUhe of his. Can it bef l8.it 
possible, that 1^ am called to account, as a Methodist Preacher, by a Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference, for using thewoids of John Wesley; iwd 
.using them, too, in a much milder or more restricted sense?: If vengeance 
should be taken on me seven-fold, surely on Mr. Wesley seventy-seven- 
Ibld. I will read a letter which Mr. Wesley wrote only four days before his . 
death, and which was supposed to be written to his distinguished friend 
Mr. Wilberforce : 

•« Landouj FeUr, 26, 1791. 

^'Deas Sib — ^Unless the Divine power has raised you up to be as 
Aj^nasius contra mundum, (Athanasius against the world,) I see not 
bow you can go^ through your glorious enterprise, in opposing that exe-. 
crable villany, which is the scandal of religion, of England, and of human 
mature. Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, you will be 
worn out by the opposition of men and devils. But ^f if God: be for yoU, 
who can be against youf' Are all of them together stronger, than God f 
O, ^^ be not weary in well doing !^ Go on, in the name of God, and in the 
power of His might, till even American slavery (the vilest that ever saw 
the sun) shall vanish away before it. 

<< Reading this morning a tract, wrote by a ppor African, I was particu- 
larly struck by that circum9tance--4hat a man who has a black skin, being 
wronged or outraged by a white man, can have no redress; it being a law 
in^all our colonies, that the oath of a black man against a white goes for 
nothing. What viilany is this! 

'< That He who has guided you from your youth up, may continue to, 
strengthen you iii this and all things, is the prayer of, dear sir, 

" Your aflectionate servant, JOHN WESLEY." 

Now, Sir, if that holy man was made to exclaim, ^< What villany is. 
^hisl'^ when speaking of the laws which prohibit colored persons from 

E'y^lg testimony against whites, in courts of civil jurisdiction, what would 
» hj^ve.said, had he lived to see the General Conference of 1840, which 
introduced this same villany into the society of his people — the holy enclo- 
j|ure of the Church — ^the Lamb^s wife, which he purchased with his blood; 
and brouglit in, too, by those who call themselves afler his name, and 
{irofess to be walking in his steps? Why, Sir, he would have been black 
with astonishment! The intelligence would liave fallen on his spirit like 
^ mil^w of death. Had but one corner of his mantle touched that 
ConferetgiQe, that deed of darkness would not have been done. All I 
have said about slavery and blood, Mr. Wesley authorized me to say. 
Yea, to aay much more : s^atd surely he ought to be good authority in a 
fMethodist Conferefice; but I fear he will not. This tract and this letter 
would now, were he living, and at the south, give him, in some of the 
iStateSy.a home in prison, and in others, a swing on the first limb. 

But I slandered brother Hopkins by saying he was a pro-slavery n^aii. 
Is this slander? 1 think not It is surely not slandering a preacher, to 
stay he is in favor of what many of his brethren are in favor of, both in theo- 
xy .and practice ; brethren whom the church delights to honor; a practice 
which one of our Bishops says our Lord^s golden rule justifies. Neither 
8 
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is what I said untrae. How do many of our anti-abolition brethr^ talk? 
Why, let them tell the tale, and then they are as much opposed to slavery 
as any abolitionist^ that they are; and to intimate that they are not opposed 
to slawry will quite displease tiiem; and the claim of abolitionists to be 
the only real enemies of slavery, is even more than they can bear. But 
bring the matter home, and you will find that they are in favor of slavery 
after all. Talk to them about freeing the colored people — the slaves — 
and they instantiy reply : O, it will never do to free them, and let them stay 
ainong us. . Free them, and drive-^j no! — send them out of the coun- 
try. It will never do to firee them, and leave them here. Now, Sir, what 
is the plain English of all this fulsome profession in favor of negro free- 
dom? Plainly this: free them, and send them out of the country; but if 
this cannot be done, they mutt not be free. They prefer slavery to free- 
ing them and leaving them here. Well, they cannot be sent away; this is 
impossible. What has the Colonization Society done in the last twenty 
years, the iu^ae it has been in (^ration? Why, Sir, it has taken away 
about 6,000; and while this was doing one million and a half have come 
in upon us. Now, Sir, at this rate, when will this broken reed deliver usT 
While it frees us of six thousand, the natural tide of generation pours in on 
ps ofie mUlian and a half. Surely it will be one day after never, before 
we get clear of them at this rate. But I will take another view of this 
subject. To remove slavery from this country in one hundred and fifty 
years, will require the removal of one hundred thousand annually. What 
will this cost? We are told that a passage to Liberia can be had for 
twenty dollars. But then there must be an outfit, for it must be remem- 
bered that the slaves have nothing: all must be furnished them; and they 
must be supported for six months or more after they get to Africa, or 
wherever else they may be sent. These two items will cost, at the low- 
est calculation, sixty dollars, which, added to the twenty for their passage, 
will make eighty; and this estimate is more than one half less thim it has 
cost in time past, and much less than it will cost in time to come. At 
this rate, it will cost eiglU ndUions of doUars annually, twelve hundred 
millions in all, to' get the colored people out of the country; This sum is 
one-third more money than financieis estimate to be in the civilized worlB. 
And this is not all ; they will have to be purchased ; their masters will never 
set them free while ministers of the Gospel, in solemn Conference, say 
that slavery is not a moral evil. The State of Mississippi, at the last 
meeting of her Legislature, passed a law prohibiting manumissions, to* 
go to the Colony, pr any other place. And, according to Mr. Clay's esti- 
mate, it will take twelve hundred mHUons to purchase the slaves. Twen- 
,TT*F0UR Hundred Milli:6ms in all — three times as much money as is 
in the world. I ask, in view of these facts, what is the hope of sending 
them out of the country, were they wiUing to go, and should the colony 
remain willing to receive them? None, verily. What, then, is the true 
question? Shall we free them, and leave them in the country, or shall 
we retain them as slaves, for they must remain in the country? This is 
the true question, and these are its sides. Which side does brother H. 
take? The side of those who say, it will never do to free them, and leave 
them here; we are opposed to freeing them, unless they are sent out of 
the country ; but if this cannot be done, they must remain in slavery; but 
if it could be, we would then go for freedom. Now, Sir, when slavery is 
preferred to the only freedom which can be obtained, and to^the fteedom 
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'wbich every man has a right to eojoy^-for if a man has a right to enjoy 
freedom any where, it is where he is horn, else freedom is not a natural 
right — is it not prefened to freedom 2 and are not those who do this thing 
In favor of slavery on tlie whole ? O, no ! I hear one say. We are in fa* 
vor of freedom. But what kind of freedom, friends? Why, a fieedom 
which cannot be gotten; but we prefer slavery to the freedom that can be 
gotten; but still we are as, much opposed to slavery as any man livings 
though we do prefer slavery to the only freedom that can be obtained, and 
to that freedom which nature designs every man to enjoy. Sir, if these 
xaen?s consistency was not dead and buried^ or their virtue collapsed, shame 
would surely burn their pheek. Now, as this was the ground taken by 
brother H., I concluded that he was in favor of slavery on the whole. I 
think so yet I expect ever to think so, unless he change his ground, his 
declaration to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, this was not all the ground I had for saying I believed he was a 
pro-slavery man. His vote, at the General Conference, in favor of the 
Hack resoliUionj was in py eye, at the time. And when I told him, tl^at 
it was just as much as I could do, to stretch my conscience long enough 
to hear him preach, in consequence of that vote; that I would not have 
voted as he did, for the State of Ohio; he told me, that he would Aot have 
voted otherwise, for that State. Now, Sir, if a man who would not offend 
the slavery south, by refusing to oppress God^s poor, and hjj letting 
them enjoy thejr rights as members of tlie family of God, for all the gies^t 
and rich State of Ohio, is not a pro-slavery man, we will have to go out of 
the world to find one. 

. I have now passed through-the exaounation of the evidence brought tp 
st^iport this charge, and showed, I trust, that it is not proven against me. 
I will next call the attention of the Conference to the character of the 
prosecution, and the spirit in which it has been sustained. The declara- 
tion to the bill of charges declares, that I was admom'shed, and declinied 
the admonitions, and because I had thus declined, these charges were 
brought against me ; but the charges contained things for which I had 
never been admonished, of which I had ^ever heard, before I received the 
charges, and nothing for which I had been admonished. One charge 
is for a matter one year old, which took place before I was in the charge 
of the accuser, and one for a public mattery which took place before I 
was a member of this Conference, which is more than six years slqo. 
And yet my accuser says, my course the last year was the cause of his 
displeasure. The correspondence, and the evidence of the Rev. C. 
Thorn, prove, that I was admonished for my abolition, and for what I said 
about the church tolerating slavery, and ordaining slaveholders to preach, 
which is also aboliticm, and for nothing else. But not one iteip^ for 
which I was admonished, is set forth in this list of seven charges.. . Was 
there ever more dishonesty couched in the same space ? If there was, I hope 
t}iere never may be again. But this is not all: my accuser says he has 
nothing against me for abolition — he has no objections to. my abolition. 
Yet, in his admonitions, he objected to nothing else. The charges were 
]cept hid twenty-five days, and given to me oi^y two days before I Wd to 
leave home for Conference. And farther; other brethren, who have done 
the very same things, for.which I ,had been charged with dishonKUtyy 
violation of trusty hetrayment of confidence^ disrespect to the Confer ence,, 
^eattmittg fire-brands mi deaths and entertapmg ^ spirit of ielvaUir^ 
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have ho admonitions, no charges brought against them; they goclear, 

^without a word. And, Sir, these very men are my leaders; they were 
abolitionists before I was, and did some of the things, for which I am so 
severely reprehended, before I was an abolitionist at all. Tet, Sir, these 
6\A offenders, if an offence it be, are itot calted to an account. Why is 
this? Why am I alone selected out, as the only offender? I will give 

' tbe reason. The object is to divide, to conquer. And to effect this, I 
am singled out, and tried for abblition in fact, but professedly for some- 

' Aing else. And this list is done to take from me my character and iniflu- 

' ence, that, when^I shall be thrown away, my abolition brethren may shun 
me, as a foe to the church — as a bad man, and cause my Methodist breth- 
ren to look upon' me as a wretch unworthy of Christian society. The 

^ object is not only to destroy my ministerial charaieter, but also to kHl my 
influence. This is cruel — to kill me, and then make my friends hate me 
when I am dead. This two-fold object could not be accomplished, had 

'the charges been brought &r abolition in name. There is nothing in 
abolition opposed to Wesfeyan Methodism — ^Methodism proper, nor which 

' conflicts with the duty of a Methodist Preacher. This I proved in tny 
letter. I there showed that the General Confesence had given permission 
to do what I was doing. It would not therefore do to bring a charge 
against me on that ground. And this was not all. To kill me for aboli- 
tion would be to give me new life; to pour fresh blood into my veins; tb 
give me more power against slavery. Hence thist false issue is gotten up, 
and brother Hopkins is the man fOr tbisr dirty work. He came to my 
circuit prepared for his work. He suspected, he watched me; and when 
toy thing was stAAj which he thought he could use to my injury, be noted 
it down, not where love makes her records of defects — on the sand — biit 
on paper, wheite it might stand against me in an evil day. It is plain that 

' my Elder came to cfty circuit seeking an offence against mo. 

And what have we seen on this floor? Why, Sir, nearly all the princi- 

' pal men of the Conference have thrown their influence against me. They 

' tmited in the prosecution. The zeal of brothers Hudson, Cooke, Monroe, 

' Coston, Holmes, Kenny, Boyle, Battelle, and Drummond, has been appa- 
rent to all. They have acted pretty much like lawyers, in managing 
^n important suit: they have consulted, they have prompted each other; 
and Wh6 has not seen the joy manifested by their countenances, when any 
thing appeared that was Hkety to have efl^ct against me. In the examina- 

' tlon of the witnesses, I tould scarcely examine a wimess, for the 
interruptions of some of these brethren. They cbUBj not wait until thd 
accui^er and myself were done with the witnesses. And how often have 

' they interrupted me, while fnakiAg my defence; and how unkindly have 
iMy done it, too. What efforts have been made, to embarrass and confuse 

- 6xQy and reach tky feelings. Why is all this? Why, Sir, the decree h»S 

i^gone forth, that abolition must di^, in the Pittsburgh Conference, and in 
order to this, brother Smith must be killed off, and killed in a way, too, 

'* that he will be worth nothing when he is dead. 

Ah(f Ww, Sir, I have said all I will ^ay on this charge. I could say 

' more, Aiuch more, but I do not wish to afflict you. I sympathize with 
you; I know you must be well nigh worn out.- Permit to say, I have no 
solicitude about the resiih. I have cfone What I have, in the anti-slavery cauflte, 
from the clearest conviction 6f duty; and I feel to rely upon Divine' Pro- 
vidence. I have not had one disturbed moment, not one^ulbpl^aiHtnt 
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' feeling in all this prosecution. I have not one doubt, but that whatever 
is^cknue in this matter will be for God^s glory, and my good. I said, Sir, 
b^ore i lefl home, that sbonld I be acquitted, I should rejoice, and if 
Condemned, I should rejoice. I feel so yet; feeling confident, that this 
thing shall work for my good. I love Methodism, I always expect to love 
it. I have given h the strength of my youth. I have hoped to Jive and 
die a MeUi^Mst preacher. How this may be, I know not. But one thing 
I do know: I never expect to love Methodism less, and I never will hate" 
slavery less. 

Just as I was leaving tfte Conference, biotber Sansom said, be wished 
to' ask jtoe a question. The Bishop objected. I hoped he might be permit- 
ted to ask it; said I would be pleased to answer. He was pefmitted. 
He inquired, if th^ church tolerated siich great slns^ how it was that I 
still wished to stay in it? 1 replied, not «ti», brother — nil— one sin — 
slavery, i feel it my duty to be in some church; and I know of noie 
'Whose d6c1^incnft and usages suit me so well. Some of the anti-slaver)^ 
'Churches hold docii'ines to which I canfibt subsdribe. I cannot join them, 
ff slaVerf was out of our own church, I would be suited; and I am trying 
to get it out, that I may be suited. Wesleyan Methodism just suits me. 
' I then wididrew, and the following resolution was passed, erostainm^ 
tbedtanr^: 

'^ Ee^hfeij ^That, m the judgment of this Ck>nferenee, the charge con** 
Unned in the fonrtb specification is sustained. T. M. HUDSt^, 

J. MONROE." 

I reqttei^ted, before I left the house, llhat if any one attempted to makef 
speech against me in my absence, I should be called in to hear and 
inSfiltf. I ckimed that the Disctplme gave me the closing speech. I was 
given fd undferstand, that rio spe^hes against me would be alk>wed in ttty 
absence. Bdf, notwithstanding, I learned, that after I had left the house, 
Br. ^iotf got trp and made a speech, and, with tbd Discipline in his Imnd, 
Irted to prove that the church did not tdterate slavery; that ^e Methodist 
l^isGOjftelCftmrch was ah anti-slavery cfautch, and ^t I had misrepiCH 
liented it, iti dayi/ig that it tolerated davery«^and that the Rev. Ofaarletf 
C6clke also made a speech against me, in which he said much about 1^ 
love for the Church and the Bishops, and of the affliction he had Suflferetd 
' in bearing what I had said about them. After which tbt charge was Sus- 
tained agarinst me, by a vote of 67 to 24. 

l^nien I retuTited, the fifth item in the report of the committee was tan 
' fodtk up, vi£: <' As to the fifth objection, it appeans that there is Hot evi- 
dence to prove that brother Stnith pnbli^ed^ as auth(»v the liteiU' 
ry woile of another mail. Nevertheless it does appear, from the cleamst 
evidMtee, that brother Smith did puUish a book, in which he made many 
' larg6 extracts iroin another book, fi>r which he gave no credit.^ A ino^ 
tion iiia mad« to adopt it as the final action of the Confefdiice. I db- 
; jeeted to the couit» imposed to be pursued, and also to the Course of the 
^ toitartittte; The committed had acquitted me of the charge preferred 
^ihst me, and foUnd-tte guilty of something else. A charge WhkJi I 
liad iiot been called to answer. The <iharge broUgf^t against me was fo^ 
stealing a book. Of this the committee acquitted nm, but found tat 
gtiifty bf stealing parts of a book, small t^ebei^ her« attd there through it. 
lliis was a hew chai^. I had not beeii <ialled to answer to thns c^gb; 
• I'had a right to Be heard in my own defence* Blit the committee iiad 
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found me guilty without a hearing) or without my having mj knowledge 
of this new charge. That I claimed a hearing before the Uonfeienee— - 
that I had disproved the former charge, and could and would disprove 
this also, and inroposed to bring in my witnesses. At this stage it wa» 
moved to strike out the words '^ for which he gave no credit.'^ After 
some few remarks on this motion, another was made, to lay the item itself^ 
and all the motions in relation to it, on the table; which prevailed. Thus 
ended this charge. 

The course of action pursued by the Conference, in this case, is worthy 
of some further notice. The committee reported that there was no evi- 
dence to sustain the charge preferred against me, and then found me 
guilty of a charge that had not been before them, on which no evidence 
had been heard; they originated the charge, and found me guilty without 
a hearing. And yet the Conference entertained a motion to adopt thift 
part of the report, as their Jinal action, without hearing any evidence in 
the case. And when I arrested this course, by claiming my right to be 
heard in evidence, ^ and proposed to disprove this charge also, they then 
slipped it on the table, to get out of the difficulty ; and there it lies. What 
the Conference would hav^ done, had I not claimed my right to be heard 
in evidence, I cannot say; but, the presumption is, they would have adopt- 
ed this part of the report, and thus found me guilty of a charge to which I 
had never been called to answer, on which no evidence had been faeard^ 
either by the Conference or the comnoittee which reported it. 

The charge preferred against me by my accuser was reported against 
by the committee; I was fully acquitted of it by them. The charge which 
the committee reported was not sustained by the Conference, and I waa 
thus acquitted of it. I had charged Dr. Drummond with doing me iiyus- 
tice, in charging me with the very things the committee had brought 
against me. Evidences were heard, for and against, and brother Drum- 
mond was acquitted, and, with this same evidence before the Conference^ 
they acquit me. Now it is not possible that we could both be dear. If 
he did me no injustice by saying, in the public papers, that I was guilty 
of literary theft, I must have been guilty, and yet the Conference acquitted 
me-Hiaid we were both clear. A dear proof that the Conference were 
not themselves; prejudice had blinded their eyes. 

The sixth charge was then taken up. I said, I believed that I had said 
I would not go to Virginia if the Bishop was tb send me there, and read 
to the Conference the following law of Virginia on the subject of abolition: 

<< Chapter 66. — Aa Act to suppress the circulation qfincendiarif pubh 
licaMfifis^ and for other purposes. {Fa^sed March 23, 1836.) 

<' Whereas, attempts have been'recently made by certain abolitionists^ 
pr anti-slavery societies, and evil disposed persons, being, and residingjn 
some of the non-slave-holding states, to interfere with the relations exist- 
ijig between the master and dave in Uiis state, and to exdte in our colored 
population a spirit of insubordination, rebellion, apd insurrection, by dis- 
tributing among them, through the agency of the United States Mail^ ftod 
other means, certain incendiary books, pamphlets, or other writings of an 
inflammatory and mischievous character and tendency; for remedy 
whereof, and to provide against the dangers therein arising, 

<< 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly — ^That any member of 
an abolition or anti-slavery society, or agent of an abolition or anti-slave- 
ry society, who sh^U comQ into th^ ^jUite, and shall here maintain, bj 
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speaking or writing, that the owners of slaTes have no property in the same, 
or advocate or advise the aholition of slavery, shall be deemed guilty of a 
ligh misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum of 
not less than fifty dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars, and sufier a 
term of imprisonment of not less than six months, nor more than three 
years, at the discretion of the jury. 

<<2. And he it further enacted — ^That if any person shall hereafter 
write, print, or cause to be written or printed, any book, pamphlet, or other 
writing, with intent of advising, enticing, or persuading persons of color, 
within this Commonwealth, to make insurrection or rebel, or denying the 
right of masters to property in their slaves^ and inculcating the duty of 
resistance to such right, or shall, with Intent. to aid the purposes aforesaid 
of such book, pamphlet, or other writing, knowingly, circulate, or cause to 
be circulated, any such book, pamphlet, or other writing, such person 
shall, if a slave or other colored person, be punished with stnpes not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine, and tinnsported and sold beyond the limits of the 
United States, under the orders of the Executive of this Commonwealth; 
and if a free white person, shall be deemed guilty of felony, and on con- 
viction thereof, be punished by imprisonment in the Penitentiary of this 
Commonwealth, for a term not less than two years, nor more than five 
years. 

"8. Beit further enacted — That Sf any Postmaster, or deputy post- 
master, within this Commonwealth, shall give notice to any Justice of the 
Peace, that ^Ttiy book, pamphlet, or other writing, hath been received at 
his ofiice through the medium of the mail, of the character and description 
mentioned in the section of this act immediately preceding, it shall be 'the 
duty of such Justice of the Peace;to inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and to have such books, pamphlets, or other writings, burned in his 
presence; and if it shall appear to him, by satisfactory evidence, that the 
person to whom the same is directed, subscribed for the said book, pam- 
phlet, or other writing, knowing its character and tendency, or agreed to 
reoetve it with an intent to circulate it, thereby to aid the purposes of the 
abolitionists, or anti-slavery societies, the said Justice shall commit hiih or 
her to the jail of his county, to be dealt with according to law. And any 
Postmaster or deputy postmaster knowingly violating the provisions of this 
act, shall forfeit and pay a sum not less than fifty dollars, nor more than 
tw6 hundred dollars; to be recovered with costs, by action of debt or in- 
formation, in any coiirt of record in this Commonwealth, one moiety to 
the Commonwealth,' for the use of the literary fund, the other to the in- 
former or any person who will sue for the same. 

*H. And he it further enacted-^Tbait offenders against the first section 
of this act may be arrested by any free white person, and by such person 
carried before any Judge or Justice of the Peace, in this Commonwealth; 
iind if such Judge or Justice shall be of opinion, after hearing the testi- 
mony^ that such offender ought to be prosecuted in the courts of this Com- 
monwealth, such Judge or Justice shall commit such offender to the jail of 
the county where the offence was committed, and be there detained until 
lis final trial, or such Judge or Justice may admit such ofiender to bail. 

*^5. This act shall constantly be given in charge to the grand juries, by 
-the Judges of the Superior Courts of Law, and the county and other in- 
ferior courts. 

^. This act shall commence and be enforced from and after the first 
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The following is what I said on this charge, as near as I.can cecolject : 
Mr, Chairman, I will call the attention of the Conference to one o|r 
jtwo particulars in this taw. I am a member of an Anti-Slavery Society 
and also an officer; to this, the Conference bw ofi^red no objectionsy. 
.now, nor at Miy other time; consequently they do not think this wrong. 
Was I to go to Virginia, in what situation would I be placed t I wouli} 
be subject to be sent to the Penitentiary for two years, should I advise 
a. master to liberate bis slave, or say the slave had a right to his freedom;. . 
for this would be saying the master had no right in. the slave; for the 
master cannot have a right to the slave, and the slave a right to himself 
M the same time, I might be sent to the penitentiary for five years, for 
taking a copy of '< Zion^s Watchman^' out of the post office* Now, Sir^ . 
were I there, I would have to advise penitent masters to free their slaves^ 
to let the oppressed go free. I would have to say, the servant was the 
Lord^s freeman. These things I said when I was there, before these ^ 
laws were made, and as human laws cannot change moral principle, I 
.would have to say them now, if I were there, or sin against God, and 
lose my 3oul. This is my full conviction of duty, on tUs point Now^. 
I put it to this Conference, ought I to permit you, Sir^ to send me to the 
penitentiary, because I would not violate my conscience, and sin against 
God. To allow you to send me to Virginia, in view of this law, woi^d 
be, to allow you to send me to the penitentiary, or to hell, and I hope 
you will not be offended with me, when I tell you, I am not willing that 
you should do either. This is a plain case ; .were I to go there and do ifiy 
duty, I would be sent to the penitentiary, and if I neglected pay duty, and 
did not warn tlie people, I would lose the Divine favor, and perish. This 
is an awful subject; I hope tlie Conference will look at it. t am sure. 
Sir, you will not ask this at my hand, nor do I think any of your cqI- 
leagues would. Nor would I like to be where I could not see a cqpy of * 
^Zion^s Watchman,'^ or any other abolition print. 

But we are told, Virginia is the place we ought to go to preach. aboli- 
tion, and we are taunted with being cowards, and destitute of Christian 
faith, because we do not go there. We are not allowed to c^y the 
Savior. He said, when they persecute you in one city, fleeio another; 
but abolitionists are required to flee to the city where they are denoupced 
as anti-Christian. We are commanded to foUow Christ as dear children, 
and to walk also as he walked. Well, Sir, how did he walk?; Wby,. 
when they sought to kill him in a certain place, he wpuld not n^alk there 
.any more; but abolitionists must not obey the Lord in this particular 
either; they must walk where the people seek to kill tbem, and not do as. 
. the Savior did, walk there no more. This is a very queer thing, but it. 
is not inexplicable : the plain English is this: we must give up abolition^ 
or Qhristianity ; we cannot, accoiding to the rule of our opponents, have 
botb; and yet they say, they have nothing against abolition. But aboli- 
tionists can do neither; our abolition is a part of our religion. But, Sir, 
I must obey God, rather than man, if I am ajn abolitionist,. I believe, to 
go to Vi rginia, would be to disobey God, who says, when they persecute 
you in one city, flee to another. This I have done; I cap^iot go b^ck. 
Thirty-two 'years of my life have been spent in slave states. I left slavery, 
because I found that the church would not sustain mp, iC I continued to 
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appose it as I believe my duty re^uiied hw. I would go to Virginia yet. 
Sir, if my bcethren, and the church, would pray for mOf as they did for 
Peter, when he was in prison-^-if my brethren would sustain roe. But^ 
were I to go there, I would be imprisoned by thd State, and disowned 
and disgra^ by the church, unless I should sin against God, by holding 
my peace. I do not think that the church has a right to require roe to go 
where I can neither enjoy my natural liberty, nor my ChristiBn and min- 
isterial privileges — ^where I would be expelled from the ministry for doing 
ivhat I honestly believe God requires at my hand. Do not misunderstand 
me: I mean what would be my duty, were I there. But there is no need 
of sending abolitionists to Virginia; there are brethren enough, who can 
labor there, with comfort to themselves, and acceptability to the people. 
Slavery would not bo in their way. True, they say they are opposed to 
slavery; but then their opposition is unseen, and can give no offence; 
and their opposition to abolition is a mantle that will cover a multitude of 
sins, in Virginia* 

The object of submitting to the appointing power is, that the work 
may be served to die best possible advantage. We submit to this power^ 
for the good of the work. Submission is claimed on this, and on no other 
ground. But the good of the work cannot require that I, or any other 
abolitionist, go to a slave state, until the church undertake in good earn* 
est the overthrow of slavery. Our principles would render us unaeoept- 
able to the people. Other brethren could serve the work there more 
acceptably than we could: this is undeniable. Now, in this state of the 
question, why should abolitionists be sent to Virginia? Not because the 
good of the work requires it: this cannot, will not be claimed; but that 
tfaey may be punished for their princi(4es--liushed into silence, or sent to 
the Penitentiary. These, Sir, are the only reasons. I have heard Virginia 
spoken of as a cure for abolition. Now, Sir, this I consider as an insult 
of the grossest kind. To propose to change a man's principles, by 
dianging his place of residence, is beyond endurance. It is saying he 
has no principles. I could have no respect for a man who could think 
80 meanly of me. But some allowance, perhaps, ought to be made for 
those who thus speak. Some have have been cured in this way; and this 
may have led some, who have much to do with the stationing business, to 
think that abolition only takes hold on such poor little souls, as have no 
fixed principles, but who are licked into shape by the circumstances 
which are thrown around them, and therefore they think an appointment 
in Virginia a certain cure. But I do not want to be cured-— do not 
intend to be cured. And, furthermore, the Discipline has not created the 
appointing power as an instrument of punishment, but to serve the best 
interests of the church. And as I could not be sent to Vii^inia for any 
other purpose than that of punishment, I do not feel free to submit to a 
punishment unknown to the Discipline. 

But I have no fears of you, Sir, sending me to Virginia. I have no fears 
of any of your colleagues sending me there, and I had no cause for saying 
I would not go, when I was in no danger of being sent. But if such a thing 
should take place, I would have to say I could not go,« because I honestly 
believe it would be wrong for me to comply. In so doing, I would diso- 
bey God. This I must not, and will not do, if the Bishop should com- 
mand it. I would still have to obey God, rather than man. What I said 
was not through any opposition to the Episcopacy. My last letter to 
9 
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brother Hopkins contains my views of daty, in this particular. I wiUnot 
repeat them, farther than to say, I am ready to obey those who have the 
rule over me, whenever I can do so^ without sinning against God. Can 
you, Sir, ask more f I know you do not I have been traveling nearly 
twenty years: have I given you any trouble about my appointments? — 
have I ever given any to any of the Bishpps? No, Sir, I have never 
asked or refused an appointment. I have never even intimated where I 
wished to go. I have moved my family more than three thousand miles, 
to serve the church, without one word of complaint, and for the most part 
at my own expense. I have always been ready to take any post, even 
those of the greatest toil and danger. I speak fearlessly. Sir; there is not 
a man in the whole connection, of my age in the ministry, whom the 
Bishops have had less difficulty in stationing, than they have had with me. 
And now I am charged with encouraging a spirit of rebellion^-with violat- 
ing my ministerial vows, because I said I would not go where I believe in 
my heart it would be sinful in the sight of God to go. I am glad, Sir, 
that this is our only world of trial: the ti&xt will be a world of reward. 

I will now close. I have detained the Conference till some maybe out 
of patience; but my ministerial all is at stake; this, I hope, will be suffi- 
cient apology. I submit the question, praying that the Conference may 
be enabled so to decide, that the interest of righteousness and truth may be 
subserved — ^and that their decision may be such an one as they can meet 
with ]Gy in a coming day. 

After I retired, the Conference voted to sustain the charge contained in 
the sixth specification, by a vote of 71 to 12. 

The Conference then came to their final action. I learned that some 
brother proposed or moved a vote of censure, and that my character pass^ 
After receiving the censure or reproof which he proposed ; but the Con- 
ference would not entertain it. I also learned, that another brother took a 
rescdntion of a shnilar import to the secretary's table, signed and seconded ; 
but the secretary threw it aside and would not read it, but read the resolu- 
tion signed by J. Boyle and himself, as the only resolution proposed on 
the occasion. 

The following preamble and resolution were read by the Secretary. 

<^ Whereas it has appeared to this Conference, by his own confession,^ 
that the Rev. Edward Smith has declared to his Presiding Elder, that ho 
would not take an appointment in Virginia, if the Bishop should appoint 
him there ; and whereas it has been proved before this Conference, by the 
most clear, unimpeachable, and conclusive testimony, that he has also 
been guilty of making slanderous and false statements respecting the 
Church and his brethren — Therefore, Resolved, that the Rev. E. Smith 
be, and hereby is, suspended from all official relation to theM. £. Church,^ 
until he shall give this Conference satisfactory evidence of repentance 
and reformation. J. BOYLE. 

C. COOKE.'' 

When this resolution was read by the secretary, some brother, I learned^ 
moved to have the resolution amended, by striking out the words ^and 
fals^y* The movers admitted the amendment, and the resolution, as 
amended, was adopted, by a vote of 62 to 17. The words "andl^alse^ 
were in the resolution, and were stricken out, and I heard it was on the 
motion oif some brother to have the resolution amended as above noticed. 

I was called into Conference, and informed of the final action. I noti- 
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fi^ the Conference of my intention to appeal to the General Conference, 
and asked for the privilege of taking a copy of the proceedings and testi- 
mony^ which was granted. I then addressed a few words to the Confer- 
ence, in which I informed them, that they laighi as well have cut tne off 
at once, for I never expected to repent; that I believed in my heart that 
I had done no wr<¥ag, and that I ekpected to die in this belief; that I fek 
calm, confidently believing that God would overrule it for my good and 
his glory; that I felt deeply humbled und^ the honor they had conferred 
upon me; for I would be looked on, henceforth, as the first victim to an- 
ti-slavery principles in the M. E. Church; and that whatever might be 
my lot in future life, I hoped never to love Methodism less, or hate slavery 
less — ^and then left the Conference. 

CONCLUSION. 

I wiU invite the reader^s attention to what the Conference fo^nd againat 
me, and the punishment inflicted. There were seven charges preferred, 
and only two out of the seven sustained. These two require special at** 
tejdtion. One of these charges, the sixth in the list of charges, was for 
saying I would not go to Virginia, should the Bishop send me there. 1 
will state one case, which will show the true light in which the Conference 
viewed this charge when I was not interested. Brother James H. White, 
at the previous Conference, in Clarkesburgh, told the Bishop, in the pres- 
ence of the Conferencey that he would not take an appointment in Virginiau 
This brother ss^id publicly — on the floor of the Conference — in the face 
of the Bmhop, what I said privately to my Presiding Elder. His offencoj 
if ah oflence it be, was much more aggravated than mine. And what did 
the Conference do with him? They passed his character, and gave him 
an appointment, without censuring him in any way, or requiring him to 
take back one word of what he had said. And the Conference that sus- 
pended me passed his character again, and elected him to Elder^s orders; 
and he was ordained, and given an appointment, without having taken 
back one word of what he said at the Conference in Clarkesburgh; conse- 
quently, what I said could not have been esteemed by the Conference as a 
very serious matter. Brother White was a young preacher, and had no 
claims to favor on account of former sacrificls and toils; I was an old 
preacher, and had some claims on these accounts. He did what he did 
publicly, in circumstances the most aggravating; I did the same thing 
privately, and in circumstances the least aggravating. He was approved, 
and advanced to the oflice of an Elder. It surely cannot be possible that 
I was censured and silenced on this account. This proves, if any thing 
can be proven, that the Conference attached no criminality to this charge. 

The other matter found against me was for giving publicity to things 
danderous of the church and of the preachers. The final resolution, ofifer- 
ed by brothers Boyle and Cooke, said I had made slanderous and false 
statements respecting the church and my brethren. The Conference was 
asked to say, by this resolution, that I had made slanderous and false 
statements, but refused to say the statements were false. Tlie words 
**and false" were stricken out after the resolution became the property of 
tlie Conference, and consequently were stricken out by tlie Conference — 
by the consent of the Conference. And, the Conference refusing to say, 
when thus asked, that I had made false statements, was saying I had not. 
made false statements. This is iindeniable. Now what is my oflence, 
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according to this showing of the Conference? I made statemeiits which 
were true; and in so doing, I slandered the church and my brethren — 
slandered them by telling Se truth on them. This is just where the Con- 
ferenpe placed the matter, by their own act. I hate dandered the Mm 
£. Church and her ministersj by telling the truth on <Aem. Well, leave 
the matter where the Conference left it. To tell the truth cannot be an 
immorality under any circumstance: it can be but an imprudence, for 
which reprehension should have been given. This is all the Discij^ine 
allows; but the Conference did much more with me. But I deny tint it 
is an imprudence to. tell the truth on the church and its ministers. The 
Prophets have shown the example, and the Lord himself commanded, 
'^Cry aloud, and spare not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my 
people their transgressions, and the house of Israel their sins.**^ It cannot 
be an imprudence, to follow the example of the Prophets, and to obey a 
plain command of the Most High. I contend that the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence lias slandered the church and her ministers, an hundred fold more 
than r did; and if I should ^<be avenged seven^fold,^' the Conference 
should be "seventy-seven-fold.^^ The Conference has said, by its solemn 
act in this case, that the M. E. Church and her ministers cannot bear to 
have the truth told on them — it is slandering them. This is the severest 
stab the church ever got. 

I now le^ve my readers to judge, in view of the circumstances of the 
case, what has been my offence, and whether I deserve the punishment in- 
flicted on me ; and if they think I do not, I hope they will extend to me 
that Christian sympathy which my peculiarly trying situation calls for. 
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^rom Amos, 7th chapter, and part of the 2d ve^se: *' Bj whom shall Jacob 
arise? for he is small." — Preached in Cadiz, O., Nov. 14, 1840.* 



Tlje Prophet Amos wad called to the prohetic office at a very interest- 
ing period of the Jewish history. The Jews, God^s ancient and highly 
favored people, had suffered many and sore judgments at the hand of the 
Lord, for their oft repeated idolatry, but were not yet cured ; and the Most 
High was about to bring upon them still heavier afflictions. They were 
about to be led away captive, into a strange land, far from the tents of 
Jacob and the Tabernacles of the Holy One, and from the Divine Shekina; 
where they should be called on to sing the Songs of Zion in a strange 
land. These calamities were represented to the Prophet by the scourge 
of grasshoppers, which devoured every green herb before them, and by the 
fire which came after, consuming that which was dry. These calamities 
were brought upon them for their idolatries, and their oppression of the 
poor; they had ''sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of 
Bhoes;'' they had "turned judgment into wormwood, and left offrighteous- 
ness in the eartlu^ And while the Prophet saw the wasting^ which these 
judgments were to produce — ten of the tribes were to go into returnless 
captivity, and the other two to be carried into a strange land, and there rer 
main for a time, until they should become a very small and feeble rem- 
nant indeed — ^his heart sickened within him, and he cried out, in the lan- 
guage of the text, "By whom shall Jacob arise? for he is small.^ The 
Prophet, doubtless, had in his eye the promise made to Abraham, that his 
seed should be as the sand on the sea shore, and as the stars of Heaven for 
multitude, and, as through struggling with unbelief, asked, by whom shall 
Israel arise to this promised greatness? seeing be was to become so very 
small. The term Jacob, in the text, is used figuratively, for the descen* 
dants of Jacob, or the Israelitish nation, and, in the more enlarged accep- 
tation of which the Scriptures allow, signifies the true Israel of God in 
all ages. 

In the discussion of this text, { will notice, first, the declaration that 
Jacob is small; and, secondly, by whom, and through what means, he 
shall arise; and conclude with some remarks on the use we ought to make 
of the doctrines of this subject. 

I. I am to notice the smallness of Jacob, or the true Israel of God. 

The Gospel has been preached eighteen hundred years, and what has it 
accomplished, and what remains yet to be done, before the knowledge of 
God cover the earth, as the waters cover the great deep? Mr. Berry wood, 
a distinguished traveler of the last century, who had a most extensive 

* This sermon Ib from memory,' and the language may differ some. I hav6 
^en an the points made in it when delivered, and I think I have given all the 
ideas. The phraseology is the same, so &r as my memory serves me. 
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knowledge of the condition of the world, divided the population of ou^ 
globe into thirty parts. He then subdivided them thus: nine thirtieths are 
Pagans, six thirtieths Mohammedans, and only five thirtieths Christians. 
This number includes the inhabitants of all the nations called Christian. 
This estimate includes the nations of Europe, some parts of Asia, and the 
parts of America then settled by Europeans. The condition of the world 
has not materially changed since the time of Mr. Berrywood. His esti- 
mates are sufficiently correct for our present purpose. Now^ taking this 
estimate for data, five thirtieths of our world are now Christians — one in 
six. But there are many in these so called Christian countries, who have 
no scriptural claims to Christianity. It may be inquired, what are scriptu- 
ral claims to Christianity ? I would answer, the forgiveness of sins, the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, and the witness of the Spirit witnessing with 
our spirits, that we are the children of God, through grace; a clear and 
full assurance that we have passed from death unto life, and a life con- 
formed to the whole will of God. Whatsoever we eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, we are to do to the glory of God. We are to do the will of 
God in everything, our own in nothing; to deny ourselves all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, ^nd live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
present world. The eye must be single; every thing done to please God, 
and nothing done through the love of the world, the desire of the eye, or 

the pride of life. 

'^ Myself in all things to deny. 

Thine, only thine, to live and die/' » 

How many of this description of persons are there in the world? We will 
take the United States as a guide to the inquiry. Here .the Gospel had 
had free course; the genius of our institutions is tndre friendly to the re- 
ligion of the Savior than those of any other nation, because they are more 
free. The soil of freedom is the only soil in which the tree of life will 
grow with its wonted luxuriance. In this country, about on6 in ten ofthe 
population are members ofthe church, have a name and a place in some 
branch thereof. There are about seventeen millions of inhabitants, and 
about seventeen hundred thousand members in all the branches ofthe church. 
Now, allowing that true religion has made as great advances in all the 
countries called Christian, which is by no means the case, then we have 
one tenth of one sixth, which is one sixtieth, who give the same claims to 
scriptural Christianity that the members ofthe church in this country give. 
But we cannot stop here ; we must still make a further deduction. "They 
are not all Israel who are of Israel,'' Many who belong to the church 
have not even the form of godliness, much less the power. I knew an 
old pian, about twenty years since, tvho was an officer in one of the 
branches of the church. I was well acquainted with him, had lodged 
with him frequently. I called to see him a day or two befbre he died. 
While sitting by his bed, he requested all present, but myself, to leave the 
room, and then asked me to tell him my Christian experience. I (fid so. 
While I was relating the goodness of God to my poor heart, the tears of 
joy rolled down his time-marked cheeks. When I closed, he said, with 
emotions of joy, "forty -four years ago I received an evidence ofthe par- 
don of my sins, and have lived in the enjoyment of it ever since. I have 
it now, and it makes me joyful in God in view of death: and the nearer 
U; approaches the i^ore joyful I am; but you are the first pei'^n I ever 
mentioned it to. I haxe been taught to believe that it was presumptuous 
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and wicked to make any such profession, and have kept it hid in my heart 
until this time.^ Now here was a member, an officer of one of the 
churches, that had kept his -candle hid under a hushel forty-four j^ears, be- 
cause the church to which he belonged taught that no such state was at- 
tainable, and by consequence, such profession would be presumptuous and 
sinful. And there are still some branches of the church who thus believe* 
It is surely not uncharitable to say, that all these churches are strangers to 
experimental religion, strangers to God, and in the way to death; for as 
salvation is obtained through faith, a man^s salvation never can be greater 
than his faith. But look at the lives of those who profess to be the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Tn the church where God first spoke peace to my soul, 
there were five officers, besides the ministers, and four out of the five 
were frequent, if not common drunkards. One got so drank, on one oc- 
casion, on the wine that was left from sacrament, that he could not get 
into the meeting house, and was found, after the second sermon, in a fence 
comer of an adjoining £e1d, and had to be carried home on a horse like a 
bag, and no account was taken of the matter. 

£ will relate one other case, to illustrate the spirit of those times: — A 
man joined the church in one of the neighboring congregations; he af)eN 
wards became intoxicated, and reported himself to the session; the session 
met, and, while considering his case, an old man, who was dull of hearing, 
ai^ed, ''And what have you against the man, any how f He was in- 
formed that he had been drinking a little too much. He replied, ^ If that 
is all you have against him, I am sure you may tell him to go— we^U all 
do it.^' And his proposition was acceded to, and the case dismissed. 
This same old gentleman was the father of one of the most distinguished 
I>. Ds. in the north at this time; and these things took place in the county 
of Rockbridge, state of Virginia, in which Washington College was loca- 
ted, and where we had as many brick and stone churbbes, and learned 
ipinisters, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, as in any part of the 
country I have seen in my travels. 

There are many portions of the church as dark, or even darker than the 
one where I was raised. Some sections of the country where I have been, 
it was much worse. The members of the church would get drunk, swear, 
and fight, like those did who made no profession of religion. Yon could 
not tell who were, or who were not, members of the church, unless you 
were told, or saw them at the sacramental table. I knew an old minister 
once, who told hfs people that if any of them went to hear some ministers 
preach, and should get converted^ he would turn them out, for he would 
have no converted people in his church. But to leave those who are im- 
moral in their lives, and come to the standard of practical religion which 
we have given, I would inquire, my brethren, who among us try to please 
God in every thing — in what we eat, in what we drink, in the clothes we 
wear, in our houses, in our fbrhiture, in our state of life, in our going- out^ 
and in our coming in? — who of us spend no more in any. of these respects 
than is strictly necessary for comfort and convenience? this is all we 
are allowed; in a word, who of us make the will of God the rule of our 
lives in every thing? Those who do are the children of God, walking be- 
fore him in newness of life ; and there are none besides these. Now open 
yotir eyes, and look around you ; how many members in this difi^rent 
branches of the church live in these respects just as those do who- make 
no profession of religion? Look at the gay and expensive dress; the 
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wearing of gold and pearls, which is plainly forbidden in the Holy Scrip* 
tures; the extravagant furniture and equipage; the costly houses built 
to accommodato small families, costing from one hundred to one thousand 
per centum more than the comfort or convenience of the occupants re* 
quire. These things can no more be reconciled with the religion of the 
Bible, than can idolatry. They are all species of idolatry. They are 
done to please the world and the flesh; they are offerings at their shrine; 
and those who are guilty are as sure to be lost as though they worshiped 
Moloch or Chion. Now take those who are either wanting in experimen- 
tal or practical religion from the number of members of the visible churchy 
and we will have to reduce the number at least one half. I do not believe 
that one half of the members of the visible church are the true scripturali 
followers of the Savior. Indeed I would be rejoiced to believe there 
were this number; but I cannot believe this, and believe my Bible too. 
But we will say one half. One half of one sixtieth is one hundred and 
twentieth — one in one hundred and twenty. This is the proportion of the 
world which has been brought to God by all that has been done and suf- 
fered in the cause of truth — more than this we cannot claims Truly 
Jacob is smaU. This picture is truly afflicting to every lover of the Sa- 
vior, and the souls of men. The thought is appalling, to think that aftev 
all the wealth cast into the treasury of mercy, the labors and toils of th» 
servants of God, the tears and prayers of the saints, and the olood of mar-^ 
tyrs, the cause of true Christianity has made so little headway against 
the powers of night. But one half of the inhabitants of our globe are mi- 
nors — ^have not come to the age of accountability. These, blessed be th^ 
Lord, are all saved through the universality of the atonement. This wil^ 
secure the salvation of more than one half the world, for more than hallT 
who are born die in a state of nonage; still we have fifty-nine sixtieths 
of the adult population who are still strangers to the salvation of the Lordw 

n. We are to notice by whom, and through what means, Jacob shall aris^^. 

The answer which this question suggests has reference to the instru-* 
mentalities, and not the power, by which Jacob shall acise. That the 
final triumphs of gracearetobeaccomjdished by the power of God,a»d not 
the wisdom or might of man, is a theological truth long since settled, one 
about which the mind of the inspired Pro|^t was at rest — ^but not so of 
iSbe instrumentality by which these blessed triumphs were to be effected. 
And here I would remark, that God, from the beginning, determined to 
save men through means — means which call into requisition human instru- 
mentality; but while this is undeniable, he dfd not leave these human in- 
strumentalities to select their own means; they are commanded and re* 
quired to use those of Divine appointment. The Apostles were to preach 
the Gospel, and not Something else. The means are not hard to compre- 
hend, or difBcult to use; they are few, and easy to be understood. These 
means are simply preaching the truth, and maintaining the discipline of 
the Gospel, God intends to bring the whole world to him through the 
power oftruih, or rather by his power through the truth. But as ^ruth is 
the means or energy to be employed, all the truth must be brought to bear 
on the world before it can be saved; because the withliolding of truth is 
tiie withholding of divine energy. Grod, who does nothing in tain, does 
no more than is necessary to accomplish the object contemplated; hence 
he appointed no more truth than was required to accorajdish the great ob- 
ject, die salvation of the world. So that when any truth of the Lord is 
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flQutilated or \^ithbeld, part of the energy necessary for the accomplish- 
iinent of the great wdrk is withheld, and, consequently, it cannot be ac- 
complished. This is a principle that ought to be written on the heart of 
every minister, in capitals of burning love. But this is not all : the union 
of truth gives to it its intetided power. When any one truth is declared 
in union with its kindred truths, it has much more power than it has when 
not thus declared; hence the declaration of every truth is necessary, to 
give to each truth its intended eflfect. This means is not hard to com- 
prehend, though it may, in some circumstances, be difficult to practise. 

The other means is the maintenance of gospel discipline. What I 
mean by this is, to separate from the communion of the church all whom 
the gospel requires to be separated, and in the way in which the gospel 
requires it to be done. The object of preaching the gospel is to bring 
men from sin to Christ, and the object of discipline is to keep them from 
going from Christ to sin. No practice must be allowed in the church, 
which the word of God forbids. The church is the Lamb^s wife, and 
must be a spotless virgin. She must not be defiled. The preaching of 
the gospel is to save men from their sins, and to bring them into the 
church. The <^hurch, in her ordinances, her sacraments, and her discip- 
line, is to keep them to the duties which God has enjoined upon them, 
and from the practice of every thing which his Word forbids. I do not 
mean, by gospel discipline, simple cutting off from the church, but the 
use of the disciplinary means which the gospel re(}uires to keep her mem- 
bers to their duty, and to bring those who have erred to repentance^ and 
diose who cannot be kept to their duty by these nieans, or brou|^t to' 
repentance, if they have erred, are then to be cut off. Now, if all the 
truth was declared, as its author intended it should be, to all men, it would 
bring all men to repent and believe the gospel; ant} were the church to 
cease to allow any sinful practice to remain in her pale, and exert all the 
authority given her by her great Head, for the maintenance of her purity^ 
and the salvation of men, the rise of Jacob would appear. Whehever 
these things are done, Jacob will arise, and stand, in all the beauty andf 
glory of his promised greatness, and then all ^ill know the Lord, from the 
least unto the greatest. Rut so long as either ot these are neglected, the 
rise of Jacob' will' be delayed. The church is to be kept pure from' sin; 
and the world gathered into her bosom, and nourislied with the bread of 
life. This is the wheel within a wheel — this is God's plan of saving the' 
world; and, so lor^ as it is neglected, the world m^st go unsaved. 

A survey of the history of the Church will show that the neglect of 
these means is what has kept Jacob so small. While the primitive church 
proclaiilned all tlie counsel of God, and kept her garments unspotted from 
the world, nothing could stand before her; the very ground shook beneath* 
her feet when she made prayer io Grod ; thousands were convicted and 
concerted, by thb power of God, through plain, simple truth, told by plain 
menv Sq mightily did the truth ptevail, that befbre the end of the Apos- 
tolic period, the Gospel was preached and churches' planted over a great 
part of tbei thre;e continents of the old world. Fix your eye, my brethren, 
on the map of tfie world, and see how m\ich of it was enlightened when 
John, the belovedf was called to his rest in Heaven, and then take a sur- 
vey of its present condition, and yoii will find that the piro^rtion enlight- 
ened was as great, or even greater than it is now. The last seventeen 
hundred years have not more than retained the victory gained in the first 
10 
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hundred. I sonietimes doubt whether they have done even that much. — 
So 80on a? corruption crept in, and the truth was withheld, her progress 
was stayed, and her history, from that to the present time, has been a most 
melancholy one. The very place where the Gospel was first preached, 
accompanied with cloven tongues of fire — where the Savior exhibited his 
divine power; where he suffered on the cross, and arose from the dead, 
and proclaimed himself the God of the dead, as well, as of the living, the 
conqueror of death, and him who had the power of death; the whole land 
of Judea, where the Savior preached his own gospel, and wrought his mira- 
cles of mercy; the country of the seven Apocalyptic Churches, all Asia 
Minor, and what was then Christian Africa, have long ceased to be Chris- 
tian lands. The crescent of the False Prophet waves in unholy triumph 
ovei; those once favored countries. The Mosque of Omar, the largest 
building in the world, a temple dedicated to the religion of hiBty stands 
near the place of the Holy Sepulchre, Kfling its head aloA, and throwing 
its midnight shadows over the brightness of the resurrection morn. Yea, 
through all those lands where the trumpet of the Gospel poured forth its 
virgin notes, where the streams of living water once flowed, where the 
light of life shone in heavenly brightness — those lands which were conse- 
crated to God, whose inhabitants were given to him by a baptism of love, 
have become overshadowed with darkness, and filled with the altars oflmL 

But before the forms and the name of Christianity were swept from 
those countries, the streams of corruption had swept from the churches 
which were therein, all that was pure, all that was lovely, and all that was 
of good report. Those churches had ceased to be pure virgins, and had 
become harlots. Yea, they united their whoredoms under the firm and 
name of The Church; and then claimed the right to make creeds and 
consciences for God^s children. When Constantino, the Roman Emperor^ 
embraced Christianity, and established it as the religion of this great do- 
minion, the Church proclaimed that she had conquered the world. But 
this was a great mistake : the world had conquered her. She had opened 
her doors wide enough to let in this Roman CsBsar, with all his train of 
corruption and worldly pomp. In a word, she had taken to her bosom the 
Roman Empire, with all the pride and pomp of that effeminate age* — 
How was the mighty fallen! how had the fine gdd become dim! But 
still she boasted of her victory, and claimed to be the Lamb's wife, while 
she continued her whoredoms with the corruptions of earth. 

Let me illustrate this part of my subject We will say that the world is 
a large vessel filled with stagnant water ; the Church is a small vessel filled 
with pure water* We will take the small vessel, and put it down into the 
large one, and it will displace its own bulk of the corrupt mass, and be a 
pure spot in the midst of the corruption. Now give to the small vessel the 
power of expansion, and let it expand until it fill the larjge one, and keep 
it constantly full of pure water; and the whole mass of the corrupt fluid 
will be displaced, and its place supplied with a pure one. Let the large 
vessel lepiesent the world, full of all uncleanness, and the small growing 
one the church in her primitive purity. Let the church grow until ^e fill 
the world, and still continue her original purity, and you have tbe world 
saved. But should the small vessel become perforated |s it expands, the 
corruption from without would flow in, and by the time the small vessel 
should fill the large one, it would become filled with the same corruption 
that had filled the large one. This illustration gives a striking picture of 
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the church. The church admitted the corruptions of the world, until she 
became as had as the world — ^filled with the same abominations that were 
in the world; yea, and hesides all this, was guilty of great spiritual wick- 
edness and nameless hypocrisies. This illustration gives us a clear view 
of God's plan of saving the world — His only plan. O, that this matter 
might be impressed on all our hearts. 

The ancient church did not only admit corruption into her pales, but 
she ceased to declare all the truth of Grod. So soon as sin got into the 
church, it obtained a shelter from the arrows of truth. Then to have 
preached the truth, would have been to declare war on the sanUa; then, 
if the truth of God was brought to bear on their sins, it must be done 
privately, else these sinful members of the church would be exposed in the 
eyes of the world, and the Holy Church slandered. This was the most 
successful device ever hit on by Satan. It has done more to keep back 
the salvation of the world, than any other. It has given sin protection in 
the very heart of the church, which was instituted to driye it firom the 
world; and there it has nestled and fattened from the second century to 
the present time. Sin fears these private reproofs but little: only save it 
ftom the open attack of the artiUery of Heaven, and it will live and grow. 
€k>d never intended to destroy sin in this or any other private way. He 
commanded the prof^et to ciy aloud, and spare not; to \\(i up his voice 
like a trumpet; to show the people their transgression, and the house of 
Israel their sins. And when Jehovah^s last and loudest thunder shall 
speak the mind of God against sin, it will be before assembled worlds, 
and in the light of the Judgment Day. 

The history of the church shows one fact most clearly, which is this: 
Just as sin was allowed in the church, the truth of God ceased to be pro- 
claimM against it. To let sin into tin church has always been to cut the 
pointsoffthearrowsof truth. The whole truth never hasbeen proclaimed, 
as a general thing, and, I venture the assertion, never will, where sin has 
been suffered in the church. When will the church awake to her true in- 
terests, and guard this all^mportant point? Then, and not till then, may 
we hope to see Jacob arise. I will state one fact, which will illustrate this in 
a most striking light: it is connected with the Catholic missions in China. 
Before Xavier, the apostle ci these missions, died, Catholicism had taken 
deep root in the Celestial Empire. The toother and brother of the ruling 
sovereign had embraced the faith of the Holy Mother Church, and Christi- 
anity had fiee toleration, and was in a fair way to become the religion of 
the empire. Ricci succeeded Xavier, in the superintendence of those 
missions. He thought he could improve on the plans of his predecessor. 
The greatest opposition whioh they had to contend with was the pbiloso- 
phen and literati. He concluded, that if he could get these on the side of 
Christianity, it would soon take the whole empire; and, in order to do 
this, he opened the doors of that church so wide, that these philosophers 
might come in, by renouncing the grossest and most objectionable features 
of their vain piiilosophy, allowing them to retain the more harmless and 
rational parts. But what was the eflfect? This additional stream of cor- 
mptieh, thus let into the church by this man, who thought he could 
improve on God% plan, swept Catholicism almost entirely out of China^ in 
less than one hundred years. This has always been the case, where sin 
has been allowed to flow into the church, and always will be, unless God 
change his phn of saving sinners. This he never will do. 
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1 will now call your attention, my brethren, to the history qF the Pix)- 
testant churclies. Look at the Lutheran church! Did siie contiiiue to 
preach the whole truth, and maintain the disciphne of the gospel? No, 
verily. In less than one hundred years, she was swallowed up in the 
world, and ceased to reflect the light of Heaven. The lives of not only 
many of the members became profligate, but also of the ministers; and, so 
far as purity of life was concerned, she had but little to boast of, over the 
Scarlet Whore, from whom she descended. 

The churches of Scotland and England come next. Where were they 
in one hundred years after the lights of their founders were extinguished? 
Spiritually dead^ and buried in the corruptions of the world. Though 
these churches still retained tlie forms of religion, tliey were only so much 
the worse. The church of Rome did the same; and so careful was she to 
worship God in form, that she invented many new forms. Sin never stands 
so strong as when propped by tlie props which God appointed to support 
truth and holiness. What was the state of the English church, when the 
Lord raised up the Wesleys? Many of her priests were profligate in their 
lives, horse racers, card players, wine bibbers, yea, drunkards. And when 
lyir. Wesley commenced preaching the whole truth, be was driven from 
her pulpits, and not even allowed to preach in peace in the streets or fields; 
there tbe mob followed him, sent, in many instances, by ttie ministers of 
the church. 

And, I inquire, what is tlie state of the church at the present time? 
Ldok around you, my brethren; open your feyes, and you will see. Does 
not the church tolerate sin within her pales? Does she not tolerate pride 
and worldly pomp? Are not professors of religion as extravagant in their 
apparel, their houses, their furniture and equipage, in tlieir whole style 
and manner of life, as those who profess not to know God, and who are 
living wholly for this world? The Scriptures plainly forbid the using of 
gold, forbid it by name to women professing godliness. But is this plain 
command obeyed? Look into our modern churches; how many fingers 
do you see hooped with gold, how many ears do you see pierced and hung 
with tl)e shrines of idolatry? What extravagant and naughty superfluity 
of dress! And who dares to raise his voice against tliem? These things, 
for the most part, go unrebuked. It is as much as a minister's character 
is worth, to rebuke the sins of the church at die present day. We are 
commanded to do all we do to the glory of God. But are these things 
indulged i n for the glory of God ? Are these mi llions given to please God? 
for these things cost millions. Goldsmith well said, ^^tlie trappings of the 
proud would make rich an indigent world.'' No, my brethren, these are 
o&riogs to histjsnd the love of the world; and those who indulge in them 
can no more be saved, thui can the drunkard or tbe profane swearer. 
Tliey must repent or perish. But these things are looked on as small 
matters — things beneath the dignity of the pulpit. Yes, the pulpit has 
become too dignified to preach against popular sins. Not a few of our 
ipodern divines are very careful not to '^spoil their sermons preaching 
against •in.'' They are so dignified, that they cannot condescend to 
preach against sins until they become unpopular : then they will enter the 
lipt against them with great zeal. O, how hateful to God issuch a course, 
ii| a minister of the gospel. But, ray brethren, tlie church does not only 
t^ejrate these sinful extravagancies, by which millions of ^ the Lord^ 
treasures are wasted, worse than wasted, ofiered in sacrifice to the basest of 
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IMiaBions — the lace of the warld^ the desire of the eye^ and the pnde of 
life. Tseasmrea which might have beeo sold for much, and given to the 
poor. 

But less refined sins are tolerated. All the branches of the Protestant 
Churches, in this country, until very lately, tolerated slavery; and all but 
a few small branches tolerate it yet; yes, tolerate American slavery. 
And I hesitate not to say, that this is a baser crime than was tolerated by 
the Church of Rome in her darkest ages. And this is not all. Tlie 
church sends men to preach the gospel, with their hands stained in blood 
up to the elbows. Are these expressions thought to be too strong? They 
are not as strong as the expressions of Mr. Wesley. He called American 
slavery 'Hhe sum of all villanies.'*' He said that the hands, the hedsj the 
fvrnUure and limds, of the American slave-holder, were all stained with 
blood« And here allow me to say, I have more respect for the sayings 
of Mr. Wesley, than for those of any other uninspired man. His charac- 
ter is not yet properly understood; he will have a place in the estimation 
of the lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ, one hundred years to come, that he 
has not now. The name of John Wesley is destined to be known far be* 
yond the limits of the sect of which he was the founder. His name will 
become dear, very dear, to all truly evangelical Christians. 

But has the history of our beloved Methodism been an exception to the 
general history of the church? With the deepest sorrow, yea, with an- 
guish of soul, I must answer no. How much regard is now paid to the 
ancient landmark? Twenty years since, Methodists could be known by 
their plain, self-denying manner of dress. Then they regarded the com- 
mandments of God, and the Discipline of the church, in this particular. 
But look now at our congregations, and you will see but few marks of 
ancient simplicity; ruffles, rings^ and gay and expensive apparel have be- 
come quite common. Preachers^ wives and daughters wear ruffles and 
nngs and curled hair. These things have become common. I heard of a 
preacher in liigh standing, (I see my witness in the congregation; I will 
come out on this point,) who said he did not care what people wore, so 
their hearts were changed. 

Let me call your attention to another point. Our church gives about 
three millions of dollars, annually, for tea, coffee, and tobacco^ and only 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to send the glad tidings of 
salvation to the nations who are perishing in darkness. These are all 
poisons, and they are nothing but poisons. There is not one particle of 
nutriment in any of them — in all of them. This I can prove most clear- 
ly, on chemical principles, but I have not time to do it now. Can all this 
be reconciled with the command, ^'Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever you do, do alLto the glory of God.^' If it can, it is right, but 
if not, it is sinful; and the wages of sin is death. 

The church has been gaining victories, great victories, it is true; but so 
did the primitive church, and in the midst of tljese victories was taken cap- 
tive. And we would do well to take care lest this also be our history. 
The history of the church's prosperity has been like the shifting! of the 
ocean. Whfle she has been gaining at one place, she has been losing at 
another; as she has thrown her light over the darkness of the West, her 
light has been extinguished in the East And this peculiarity has been 
true, to some extent, in the Protestant Churches, and also in the M. K 
Church. I am acquainted with one section of country, where Methodism 
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once fiouriafaed, but it is now a miflsion. In looking into our missionarj 
reports, I saw tint the Baltimore Conference had aj^inted a missionarj 
to tliat same section of country; that he was preaching in the old decayed 
meeting houses, and forming classes where there were once flourishing 
societies. So it seems that in no period of the church's history have her 
powers of retention been equal to her powers of prehension. 

RiDiABxs.— *We have seen, in the previous part of our discourse, what 
are the means which God hath appointed for the salvation of the world. 
These means are easy of comprehension, and they are not difficult to use. 
And we have also seen the causes of the church's miscarriage. I would 
remaric, that the means by which Jacob is to arise in all the earth, are the 
means by which he is 'to arise in every part of the earth, in every pbce; 
and what has kept him small in the world has kept him small in every part 
of the world. The causes are not only general, but they are universal — 
they apply to every place. If we would have Jacob arise in Cadiz, would 
we see sinners saved from sin here, we must preach all the truth; we must 
bring all the truth of God to bear against sin, both in the world and in the 
church. And this, by Divine aid,. I am determined to do. I will, 'by the 
help of God, preadi the whole truth, in the love thereof. Help me, breth- 
ren, by your prayers. And we must bring gospel discipline to fa^ar on 
every neglect of duty, and every vidation of God's law; and if we cannot 
preach and discipline sin out of the church, we must discipline the sinner 
ottt, but not until we have done all in our power to bring the offender to 
repentance and reformation. I am determined to do all I can in this re- 
spect also; and if you, my dear brethren, will co-operate with me, (and I 
hope you will,) I have no doubt but we shall see the salvation of God, 
God will come and dwell in our midst, and make the means of his own 
appointial gloriously soocessful. He never has foiled to btess these 
means, when used according to his will; and if we thus use them, we 
shall not M of a Uessing. We shall see his great salvation; sinners, by 
scoBe8,iiHi]l be oonverted,aBd this banen place, where there has not been 
what may be called a revival for years, will .become as the garden of God. 
May the Lord help us, for his name and mercy V sake. Awbn. 



